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FOREIGN. 

Jansenists Cuurcn IN Hotztanp. The 
Jansenists are still a very powerful body in 
Holland, having their bishops and priests inde- 
pendent of the See of Rome. The Pope has 
repeatedly issued bulls of excommunication 
against them, but they persevere in maintain- 
ing those peculiar doctrines which formerly 
subjected them to such heavy persecution in 
France. A Bishop has just been consecrated 
among them, at Deventer in Holland, as suc- 
cessor to Bishop Gishert de Jong, elected in 
1806. They have three Bishops, one at Deven- 
ter, another at Haarlem, and a third at Roter- 
dam. ‘These Bishops are elected and conse- 
crated without any rules or sanction from the 
Pope. The lay members of this church 
amount to some thousands. 


Zuricu. Conversions to the Protestant Church. 
A distinguished character in Switzerland, Mr 
Cassimer von Blumenthal, has lately renoun- 
ced the errors of the Church of Rome and 
become a member of the Protestant Church. 


Geneva. Conversion of a Roman Catholic 
Village to the Protestant Faith. The parish 
priest, Mudry, of the village of Versoix, having 
exhorted his parishioners to study the Holy 
Scriptures, he was removed by his Diocesan, 
the Bishop of Friburg. The inhabitants be- 
ing very much opposed to this, they declined 
the services of the priest who was sent by the 
Bishop, and ever since have attended the 
protestant worship in the village of Genthod. 


Protestantism iN ITaty. It is gratifying 
to hear, that after so many fruitless attempts, 
the protestant religion is making some little 
progress in Italy. Churches have been built 
in Leghorn, Venice, Bergamo, &c. &c. by the 
descendants of some Protestant, German, and 
French refugees, who preserved their faith 
pure, among all the corruptions of religion they 
have daily witnessed, and through all the per- 
secutions they and their forefathers have un- 
dergone. The service of the church is in Ital- 
ian, which has now superseded their native 
languages, and it must, we think, contribute 
greatly tothe extention of true religion, to 
have the gospel preached in the language of 
a country, where so many millions are pro- 
foundly ignorant of the scriptures. They have 
also schools, where their children are duly 
brought up in the knowledge of the Lord.— 
Their clergy principally come from France, 
and as the people are very industrious in the 
silk and other manufactures, they are able to 
pay them about $700 a year. 

Paris. It appears by the Bulletin des Tois 
of last year, that the charitable bequests in 
France amount to 656,779 francs. Of this 
sum 349,485 francs are for the poor, 166,480 
francs for hospitals, 109,723 francs for the 
churches, 31,141 francs for the schools. 


The College of the Sorbonne has been re- 
established at Paris by a decree of the king. 


Prose.tytism. A most atrocious system has 
been pursued by some priests in that part of 
France which borders on Switzerland, for the 
purpose of increasing the numbers of their 
church. The Swiss government has caution- 
ed the people against these attempts by pub- 
lic advertisements, from which we learn the 
following facts. The priests first succeed in 
persuading some young Swiss to embrace the 
Romish religion, and when this is done, great 
pains are taken to impress on the person the 
duty he owes to God in bringing over all his 
relations and friends to the true faith. Under 
the direction of the Romish clergy, the newly 
converted writes to some of his young rela- 
tions, telling them what advantages they may 
reap by coming into France, where he has 
means of promoting their interests. The un- 
suspecting parents, deceived by these fair 
promises, allow their children to depart, but 
when they arrive at the place where they ex- 
pect to meet their friend, they are seized on 
by the clergy, and forced into a seminary 
where they are kept as prisioners, till by force 
and persuasion, they are induced to abjure 
their religion. 

The Almanach du Clerge gives the number of 
nuns in France, at the present time, as 19,000. 


Epucation. The Jesuits have succeeded 
in bringing the education of the poor almost 
entirely into their own hands, wherever the 
appointment of masters belongs to the crown. 
“There are, however, many charity schools on 
more liberal principles, chiefly supported by 
the Protestants. Inthe department of the 
Seine, there are 45 of these schools, and 4562 
pupils. In Paris there are 28 schools, 5 of 
which are for adults, containing 3,591 pupils. 
{n the arrondisement of St Denis, there are 9 
schools with 597 pupils. In the arrondise- 
ment of Sceaux there are 8 schools, and 374 
pupils. 

NeTHeRLaNDS. The king of the Nether- 
lands has established a national college for the 
education of the Roman Catholic clergy, for 
the purpose of securing for them a more lib- 
eral education than they now enjoy in the dio- 
cesan seminaries. The professors are to be 
appointed by the Minister of the Interior, on 
the recommendation of the Archbishop of 
Mechlin, under whose special superintendence 
the new college is placed. 

The vicar-general of Leige has prohibited 
the clergy of the diocese, under pain of sus- 
pension, from allowing the Jesuit missiona- 
ries to preach or officiate in their parishes. 

++ @ Be... 
DOMESTIC. 

Conrerences or Cuurcues, Nearly all 

the evangelical congregational churches in 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





Maine are now united, on what is called “ the 
conference system;” first, in county conferen- 
ces, and then, by delegations from these, in a 
general or state conference. They expect by 
representation from this body, to be soon con- 
nected with the General Associations of New- 
Hampshire, Massachusetts and Connecticut ; 
with the General Convention of Vermont ; and 
perhaps with the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

‘The Conference of Churches” differs from 
the State and smaller Associations, and Gener- 
al Conventions; for it has lay delegates as 
members, but they are composed of ministers 
only. 
churches in Connecticut, and from the Presby- 
teries and Synods of another communion; for they 
are ecclesiastical judicatories, but this has mn 
authority in matters of discipline or faith.— 
And yet, it differs from Circular Prayer Meet- 
ings, and other meetings of neighboring minis- 
ters and churches, which obtain in some parts 
of New England ; for it has a regular organi- 
zation, by a constitution, and an express com- 
pact; and its proceedings from year to year 
are methodical, and bear upon the great ob- 
jects in view according to a systematic ar- 
rangement. 

The formation of the connexion is in this 
manner. A number of churches agree, and 
send delegates to a meeting for making pre- 
liminary arrangements. ‘This body recom- 
mend the formation of a conference, and pre- 
pare a constitution which they submit to the 
several churches. All the churches, which 
accept the constitution, by express vote, and 
send delegates to a meeting for organization, 
belong perpetually to the Conference. The 
Conference, and the ministers, and churches 
as connected with it, are thenceforth regula- 
ted by the constitution. 

The meetings are annual, composed of the 
pastors, and usually two delegates from each 
church, chosen expressly for the occasion. 

The objects of the Conference are, to pro- 
mote the extension of Christian acquaintance 
and fellowship; to devise liberal things; to 
inquire after duty; and to co-operate in any 
and every good work, which may pertain to 
the church of Christ, and seem to be incum- 
bent at any time, or under any circumstances. 
In one word, the object is, to bring churches 
to know each other, and think and act togeth- 
er as churches, in any work of faith or labor 
of love. 

The provisions of its constitution are few and 
simple ; stating and avowing their objects ; dis- 
claiming authority, and all interference with 
the independent rights of the churches ; regu- 


lating the movutingrc ham dings the associated 
churches to the adopted rules, while they re- 


main in connexion, but releasing any one of 
them, whenever it shall desire, by giving writ- 
ten reasons for withdrawing. 

The business meeting is occupied, in appoint- 
ing necessary officers and agents, or hearing 
their reports; in receiving a particular account 
of the religious state of every church; in 
oral or written discussion of important subjects 
pertaining to the great objects; in making 
arangements for the public services; and in 
revolving the inquiries, what more shall be 
done, what farther shall be devised. 

The religious exercises are various. At the 
dawn of morning, meeting is held for prayer and 
praise, accompanied with addresses and exhor- 
tations. At the principal public meetings in 
the course of the day, the usual exercises are, 
frequent prayers, extemporaneous addresses ; 
written reports on the state of religion ; oral re- 
ports of the same in other counties, by visiting 
delegates ; renewal of covenant by the profes- 
sors present; a sermon, according to previous 
appointment by the Conference ; a collection 
fer feeble or destitute churches; and a com- 
memoration of the Redeemer’s death at his 
table, by communicants from a whole vicinity 
of churches. To these is added, in some 
counties, a pastoral address, prepared by some 
minister to whom the service had been previ- 
ly assigned. Rec. & Tel. 
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Matruew xxviii. 19.—Go ye therefore and teach all 


of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 


The word name, by a Hebrew idiom, is of- 
ten redundant. The phrases name of God, 
name of the Lord, express no more than God 
and Lord. “I will praise the name of God 
with a song,” i. e. ‘1 will praise God with a 
song.”’ Ps. \xix. 30. ‘The name of the 
Lord is a strong tower.” Prov. xviii. 10. 
‘“ Blessed be the name of God for ever and 
ever.” Dan. ii. 20. ‘I will cut off the name 
of the Chemarims.” Zeph. i. 4. In all these 
examples, the word name is redundant, and 
might be omitted without affecting the sense. 
In other cases the name of any person sig- 
nifies the authority or doctrine of that person. 
‘‘T am come in my Father's name,’ John vy. 
43; that is, by the authority of my Father. 
“In the name of Jesus Christ, rise up and 
walk.” Acts iii. 6; that is, by the authority of 
Jesus Christ. ‘‘ By what power or name havo 
ye done this ?” iv. 7, or, “‘ by what power or 
authority have ye done this?” St Paul says, 
‘I verily thought with myself, that I ought to 
do many things contrary to the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth,” xxvi. 9; that is, contrary to 
the authority or doctrine of Jesus of Nazareth. 
“In his name, (authority or doctrine) shall the 
Gentiles trust.” Matt. xii. 21. 

It hence follows, that being ‘ baptized into 
the name” of any person, is the same as being 
baptized into the doctrine of that person, or 





into the person himself. This is consistent 


It differs from the Consociations of 


nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father,and }, 


with what is ed in other places. “ For as 
many of yous have been baptized into 
Christ, have yon Christ.” Gal. iii. 27.— 
“Know ye nohat so many of us as were 
baptized anto ws Christ, were baptized into 
his death?” Th. vi. 3. “They were all 
baptized unto to) Moses in the cloud.” 1 
Cor. x. 2. 

To be bapti into the name of the Holy 
Spirit, does nohply that this spirit is a per- 
son, any more an that death is a person for 
the same reaso And if to be baptized into 
Christ be a prothat he is equal with God. 
you may infer tsame of Moses. 

In the worcimmediately preceding this 
19th verse, Je said, “ All power is given 
to me.” On tliground of this derived pow- 
er he sent the ostles to teach and baptize. 
Was it possiblfor them to think that he, 
who plainly deced he received all his power 
trom God, couhimself be God, could bim- 
self be perfectequal with the Great Being 
who gave him ahe power he possessed, yea, 
that he was tha@eing ? 

Baptizing in» name of the Father, of the 
Son, and of theoly Spirit, simply means ini- 
tiating the digsles, by that rite, into the 
christian religioas origmating with the Fa- 
ther, made kna by the Son, and confirmed 
by the miraculogifts of the Spirit. 

It does not aear that the apostles under- 
stood the words the commission as a form 
to be used in t administration of baptism ; 
for there is no pof they ever so used them ; 
on the contrarwe are informed, that they 
baptized in the me of Christ, or in the name 
of the Lord Jes. (See Acts ii. 38, and viii. 
16, and x. 48, arxix. 5.) They must have 
understood this» amount to the same thing 
as baptizing in tIname of the Father, of the 
Son, and of thiHoly Spirit. That it was 
baptizing themato the christian religion. 
Those who werbaptized were said to put 
oa Christ, they bk upon them hisyname, the 
profession of hisospel. 

It is insisted tt, as the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spt, are joined together in the 
commission to aptize, they must each of 
them be truly od. If this be admitted it 
will prove too och; it will prove that when- 
ever other persé are joined with God, in any 
religious act or oceeding, they are each of 
them truly God. In this way it may be prov- 
ed that Moses, {muel, David, the elect an- 
gels, i. e. chosemessengers, were all of them 
truly God. Weead Exod. xiv. 31. ‘ The 
people feared theord, and believed the Lord 
and his servant Mes.’ In this place Moses 
is joined with Go@san object of reverence 


and faith. 1 S@fiiyii. 18 * And all the peo- 
ple greatly fearedthe Lord and Sumw.t? 1 


Chron. xxix. 20. And all the congregation 
blessed the Lord Gd of their Fathers, and bow- 
ed down their headand worshipped the Lord 
and the King.’ Hte David is joined with Je- 
hovah, and worshiped at the same time by 
the whole congregion of Israel—1 Tim. v. 
21. ‘J charge tk before God and our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and t} elect angels, that thou ob- 
serve these things.’ Did Paul by joining the 
elect angels with od and Christ, when giving 
so solemn a charg, place them on an equality 
with God and Chést, and teach their supreme 
deity ? An argumét which so evidently proves 
too much can stad for nothing. 

It is taken for ganted, by trinitarians in this 
argument, that Hptism is an act of divine 
worship, and thd in it the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spit are equally worshipped. 
This is incapableif proof. Baptism is merely 
a testimony to fe truth of Christianity, in 
obedience to the‘ommand of our great mas- 
ter. Though dine worship may be connect- 
ed with the admiistration of it, it is no more 
an act of divine worship, considered by itself, 
than is any otheract of christian obedience. 
It is neither praer nor thanksgiving. If be- 
ing baptized inthe name of Christ, which 
Paul calls being ptized into him, Rom. vi. 3. 
Gal. iii. 27. impks the belief of his deity, and 
the Divine worsip of him, being baptized un- 
to or into (the ¢iginal word is the same in 
both cases) Mees, 1 Cor. x. 2. must imply 
the belief of thedeity and the divine worship 


of Moses. 
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LIES FALSELYCALLED LIES OF BENEVO- 
LENCE. 

These are lis which are occasioned by a 
selfish dread o/ losing favor, and provokiwg 
displeasure, byspeaking the truth, rather than 
by real benevdence.” Persons, calling them- 
selves benevolet withhold disagreeable truths, 
and utter agrelable falsehoods, from a wish to 
give pleasure,or avoid giving pain. If you 
say that you ae looking ill, they teli you that 
you are lookig well. {f you express a fear 
that you are gowing corpulent, they say you 
are only just 3 fat as you ought tobe. If you 
are hoarse in inging, and painfully conscious of 
it, they decide that they did not perceive 1t. 
And this not tom the desire of flattering you, 
or from the nalignant one of wishing to render 
you ridiculow, by imposing on your credulity, 
but from tle desire of making you pleased 
with yoursef. In short, they ley it down as 
arule, that yu must never scruple to sacrifice 
the truth, wien the alternative is giving the 
slightest pai} or mortification to any one. 

I shall lewe my readers to decide whether 
the lies of fe or of benevolence preponder- 
ate, in the pllowing trifling, but characteristic 
anecdote. 

ATALE OF POTTED SPRATS. 
Most mitresses of families have a family 
receipt book ; and are apt to believe that no 
receipts ar¢ so good as their own. 








With one of these notable ladies a young 
house-keeper went to pass a few days, both at 
her town and country-house. ‘The hostess 
was skilled, not only in culinary lore, but in 
economy ; and was in the habit of setting on 
her table, even when not alone, whatever her 
taste or carefulness hed led her to pot, pickle, 
or preserve for occasional use. 


Before a meagre family dinner was quite 
over, a dish of potted sprats was set before the 
lady of the house, who expatiating on their 
excellence, derived from a family receipt of a 
century old, pressed her still unsatisfied guest 
to partake of them. 

The dish was as good as much salt and little 
spice could make it; but it had one pecdliari- 
ty ;—it had a strong flavor of garlic, and to 
garlic the poor guest had a great dislike. 

But she was a timid woman; and good- 
breeding, and what she called benevolence, 
said, ‘‘ persevere a swallow,” though her pal- 
ate said “no.” “ Is it not excellent ?” said the 
hostess.—‘‘ Very ;”’ faltered out the half suffo- 
cated guest ;—and this was lie the first.-- 
‘Did you ever eat any thing like it before ?”’ 
‘ Never,” replied the other more firmly; for 
then she knew that she spoke the truth, and 
longing to add, ‘* and [ hope I never shall eat 
any more like it again.” —* I will give you the 
receipt,” said the lady, kindly; it will be of 
use t9 you as a young housekeeper; fer it is 
economical, as well as good, and serves to 
make out, when we havea scrap dinner. My 
servants often dine on it.”-—‘‘I wonder that 
you can get any servants to live with you,” 
thought the guest; “but I dare say you do 
not get any one to stay long!” “ You do not, 
however, eat as if you liked it.” “‘ Oh yes, in- 
deed, | do, very much,” (lie the second,) she 
replied ; ‘‘but you forget I have alrcady eaten 
a good dinner,” (lie the third. Alas! what 
had benevolence, so eclled, to answer for on 
this occasios!) 

‘ Well, 1 am delighted to find that jou like 
my sprats,’ said the flattered hostess, while 
the cloth was removing ;” adding, ‘‘ John! do 
not let those sprats be eaten in the kitchen!” 
an order which the guest heard with inde- 
scribable alarm. 

The next day they were to set off for the 
country house, or cottage. When they were 
seated in the carriage, 2 large box was put in, 
and the guest fancied she smelt garlic ; but 

“. . .. where ignorance is bliss, 
“°T is folly to be wise,” 


She therefore asked no qué@stions; but tried 
to enjoy the present regardless of the future. 
At a certain distance they stopped to bait the 
horses. There the guest expected that they 


vt--~'4 got out. and take some retreshment ; 
but her economical COMPpénien, «Hb a shrewd 


wink of the eye, observed, ‘* I always sit tu the 
carriage on these occasions. If one gets out, 
the people at the inn expect one to order a 
luncheon. I therefore take mine with me.” 
So saying, John was summoned to drag the 
carriage out of sight of the ian windows. He 
then unpacked the box, took out of it knives 
and forks, plates, &c. and also a jar, which 
impregnating the air with its effluvia, even be- 
fore it was opened, disclosed to the alarmed 
guest that its contents were the dreaded 
sprats! 

« Alas!’ thought she, “ Pandora’s box was 
nothing to this! for in that hope remained be- 
hind; but, at the bottom of this, is despair!” 
In vain did the unhappy lady declare, (lie the 
fourth.) that she had no appetite, and, (lie the 
fifth,) that she never ate in the morning.” Her 
hostess would take no denial. However, she 
contrived to get a piece of sprat down, envel- 
oped in bread; and the rest she threw out of 
the window, when her companion was looking 
another way—who, on turning round, exclaim- 
ed, ‘so, you have soon despatched the fish! 
let me give you another; do not refuse, be- 
cause you think they are nearly finished; | 
assure you there are several left; and (de- 
lightful information!) we shall have a fresh 
supply to-morrow !” However, this time she 
was allowed to know when she had eaten 
enough ; and the travellers proceeded to their 
journey’s end. 

This day, the sprats did not appear at din- 
ner ;—but, there being only a few left, they 
were kept for a bonne bouche, and reserved for 
supper! a meal, of which, this evening, on ac- 
count of indisposition, the hostess did not par- 
take, and was therefore at liberty to attend 
entirely to the wants of her guest, who would 
fain have declined eating also, but it was im- 
possible ; she had just declared that she was 
quite well, and had often owned that she en- 
joyed a piece of supper after an early dinner. 
There was therefore no retreat from the maze 
in which her insincerity had involved her; and 
eat she must: but, when she again smelt on 
her plate the nauseous composition which be- 
ing near the bottom of the pot, was more dis- 
agreeable than ever, human patience and hu- 
man infirmity could bear no more ; the scarce- 
ly tasted morsel fell from her lips, and she 
rushed precipitately into the open air, almost 
disposed to execrate, in her heart, potted 
sprats, the good breeding of her officious 
hostess, and even Benevolence itself 

Some may observe, on reading this story, 
« What a foolish creature the guest must have 
been! and how improbable it is that any one 
should scruple to say, the dish is disagreea- 
ble, and, I hate garlick !” But it is my convic- 
tion that the guest, on this occasion, exhibited 
only a slightly-exaggerated specimen of the 
usual conduct of those who have been taught 
to conduct themselves wholly by the artificial 
rules of civilized society, of which, generally 





speaking, falsehood is the basis. 


Benevolence is certainly one of the first of 
virtues ; and its resalt is an amiable aversion 
to wound the feelings of others, even in tri- 
fles ; therefore benevolence and politeness 
may be considered as the same thing; but 
Wortpiy Poriteness is only a copy of bee 
nevolence. Benevolence is gold: this polite- 
ness a paper currency, contrived as its substi- 
tute ; as society, being aware that benevolence 
is as rare as it is pretious, and that few are 
able to distinguish, in any thing, the false from 
the true, resolved, in lieu of benevolence, to 
receive WORLDLY POLITENESS with all her train 
of deceitful welcomes, heartless regrets, false 
approbations, and treacherous smiles; those 
alluring seemings, which shine around her 
brow, and enable her to pass for VenzvoLence 
herself. 


But how must the religious and the moral 
dislike the one, though they venerate the 
other! The kindness of the worldly Polite 
only lives its little hour in one’s presence ; but 
that of the Benevolent retains its life and 
sweetness in one’s absence. The worldly po- 
lite will often make the objects of their great- 
est flatteries and attentions, when present, the 
butt of their ridicule as soon as they see them 
no more ;-—while the benevolent hold the cha- 
racters and qualities of their associates in a 
sort of hely keeping at all times, and are as 
indulgent to the absent as they were attentive 
io the »resen?. ‘The kindness of the worldly 
polite is the gay and pleasing flower worn in 
the bosom, as the ornament of a few hours; 
then suffered to fade, and thrown by, when it 
is wanted no longer ;—but that of the really 
benevolent is like the fresh-springing ever- 
green, which blooms on through all times, and 
all seasons, unfading in beauty, and undimin- 
ishing in sweetness. But, it may be asked, 
whether I do not admit that the principle of 
never woundinz the self-love or feelings of 
any one is a benevolent principle; and whe- 
ther it be not commendable to act on it con- 
tinually. Certainly ; if sincerity goes hand in 
hand with benevolence. But where is your 
b-nevolence, if you praise those, to their faces, 
whom you abuse as soon as they have left 
you t-—where your benevolence, if you wel 
coine those, with smiling urbanity, whom you 
see drive off with a “ Well; I am glad they 
are gone?” and how common is it, to hear 
persons, who think themselves very moral, and 
very kind, begin, as scon as their guests are 
departed, and even when they are scarcely out 
of hearing, to criticise their dress, their man- 
ners, and their characters ; while the poor un- 
conscious visiters, the dupes of their deceitful 
courtesy, are going home delighted with their 
visit, and saying what a tharming evenin 
they have passed, and what agreeable and 
kind-hearted persons the master and mistress 
uf the house, and their family are !”—-Surely, 
then, | am net refining too much when | as- 
sert that the cordial seemings, which these 
deluded guests were received, treated, and 
parted with, were any thing rather than the 
Liz; OF BENEVOLENCE. I also believe that 
those who scruple not, even from well-inten- 
tioned kindness, to utter spontaneous false- 
hoods, are not gifted with much judgment and 
real feeling, nor are they given to think deeply; 
for the virtues are nearly related, and live in 
the greatest harmony with each other; con- 
sequently, sincerity and benevolence must al- 
ways agree, and not, as is often supposed, be 
at variance with each other. The truly be- 
nevolent feel, and cultivate, such candid and 
kind views of those who associate with them, 
that they need not fear to be sincere in their 
answers; and if obliged to speak an unwel- 
come truth, or an unwelcome opinion, their 
well-principled kindness teaches them some 
way of making what they utter palatable ; and 
benevolence is gratified without injury to sin- 
cerity. 

It is a common assertion, that society is so 
constituted, that it is impossible to tell the 
truth a/ways :—but, if those who possess good 
sense would use it as zealously to remove ob- 
stacles in the way of spontaneous truth as they 
do to justify themselves in the practice of 
falsehood, the difficulty would vanish. Be- 
sides, truth is so uncommon an ingredient in 
society, that few are acquainted with it suffi- 
ciently to know whether it be admissible or 
not. A pious and highly-gifted man said, in 
my presence, to a friend whom I esteem and 
admire, and who had asserted that truth can- 
not always be told in society, “ Has any one 
tried it _—We have all of us, in the course of 
our lives, seen dead birds of Paradise so often, 
that we should scarcely take the trouble of 
going to see one now. But the Marquis of 
Hastings has brought over a living bird of 
Paradise ; and every one is endeavouring to 
procure a sight of that. I therefore prognos- 
ticate that, were spontaneous truth to be told 
in society, where it now is rarely, if ever, 
heard, real, living truth would be as much 
sought after, and admired, as the living bird 
of Paradise.” Illustrations of Lying. 


> O@QO~- 
Watchmen, what of the night ?—Isaiau, xxi. 11. 


The attendant, who strikes the bell in India, 
is called the ghuree-alee; the following is 
the mode used in obtaining the time. ‘“ The 
apparatus with which the hours are measured 
and announced, consists of a shallow bell- 
metal pan, named from its office, ghuree-al, 
and suspended so as tv be easily struck with 
a wooden mallet, by the ghuree-alee, who thus 
strikes the ghurees as they pass, and which 
he learns from an empty thin brass-cup, (ku- 
toree,) perforated at the bottom, and placed 
on the surface of the water in a large vessel, 
where nothing can disturb it, while the water 
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gradually fills the cup, and sinks it in the space 


of one ghuree, to which this hour cup, or ku- 
toree, has previously been adjusted astronem- 
ically, by an astrolabe, used for such purposes 


in India.” 


“The first ghuree of the first pubur is so 


far sacred to the emperor of Hindustan, that 
his ghuree-alee alone strikes one for it. ‘The 
second ghuree is known by two blows on the 
ghuree-al, and so on; one stroke is added 
for every ghuree to the highest, which (assum- 
ing the equinoctial periods for this statement, ) 
is eight, announced by eight distinct blows for 


past ghurees ; after which, with a slight inter- 


mission, the gujur of eight bells is struck, or 
rung, as noted in the diagram, by the chime 
figure 8, and then one hollow sound publishes 
the first puhur, din, or rat. In one ghuree or 
24 minutes, after this, the same reiteration 
takes place ; but here stops-at the seventh, or 
meridional ghuree, and is then followed with 
its gujur, or chime of 15, of which eight are 
for the first watch, and seven for the second. 
Thus the hours, and their divisions, are mark- 
ed through the whole day. Six or eight peo- 
ple are required to attend the establishment 
of a ghuree, four through the day,and as many 
at night; so that none but wealthy men, or 
grandees, can afford to support one as a nec- 
essary appendage of their consequence and 
rank, which is convenient enough for the other 
inhabitants, who would have nothing of this 
sort to consult, as (those being excepted 
which are attached to their armies,) I imagine 
there are no other public clocks in India ”— 
Asiatic Researches. 

Something of this kind was anciently prac- 
tised in Persia, for Josephus relates, that the 
emperor Artaxerxes inquired the hour of the 
night of those whose office it was to inform 


him. It appears that the Roman’s had youths - 


who were employed to announce the hour.— 
Nero directed this to be done at his table, 
that the guests might more ardently enjoy 
what remained of life and good cheer. Martial 
complains 
Horas quinque puer nondum tibi nunciat, et tu, 
Jam conviva mihi, Ceciliane, venis. 
“The boy has not given you notice of the 
fifth hour, yet you come to be my guest.” 
Juvenal, reckoning up the inconveniences of 
old age, adds, 
— —clamore opus est ut sentiat auris, 
Quem dicat venisse puer, quot nunciat Horas. 


“The boy who comes to tell the hours, must 
baw! loudly into his ears, to make him hear.” 
The military watches among the Romans 
were announced by sound of a trumpet. 
Et jam quarta canit venturam buccina lucem. 
PRoBETIvS. 
Pompey, determining to sail away privately, 
without alarming Cesar’s camp, orders, 


ne litora clamor 
Nauticus exagitet, nec buccina dividat Horas. 





Luciay. 
Burder’s Oriental Literature. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 26, 1826. 
The third number of the National Preacher 
has just come to us. It contains a Sermon by 
the Editor, Rev. Austin Dickinson of New 
York, upon the sufferings of Christ, founded 
on Luke xxiv, 26, and proposes to answer 
the question “ what has the universe gained” 
by the death of our Saviour. The author 
commences by adverting to the ignorance man- 
ifested by the disciples on the great subject of 
their Master’s crucifixion, before he met them 
at Emmaus and elsewhere, after his resurrec- 
tion. But he asks, is there not the same kind 
of ignorance and unbelief among ourselves ? 
Yes, even the g: od man, the humble believer 
of the New Testament, sometimes thinks it al- 
most unaccountable and incredible, that “ the 
Creator of all things should move from his 





throne, come down to our guilty world, and 
finally endure an ignominious death.” —* The 
heart of the christian at some moments revolts 
with horror at the narration, and is almost un- 
willing to believe it.” Of the fact here alluded 
to, we have nodoubt. But we do not trace it 
to ignorance and unbelief. No wonder people 
shudder when they are told that the Creator 
of the universe left his throne, and died. No 
wonder they are slow to believe it, for they 
know too well that it never could have 
happened. God die! who believes it? Among 
the host of Trinitarians in all times and coun- 
tries there never was a man, who being in his 
right mind, assented to the proposition that 
‘the Creator of all things endured an igno- 
minious death.” Dr Watts talks in his hymns 
about a “ dying God,” and the blasphemy was 
even sung a few days ago at one of the 
churches in this city ; but nobody under heaven 
Feceives as a truth, so absurd, so impossible a 
doctrine. Why then do writers and preachers 
use such language? Why do they expose 
themselves and their religion to ridicule and 
contempt, by such monstrous expressions ? 
These are not ‘“‘ words which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth.” The Bible has nowwhere said 
‘the Creator of all things left his throne and 
died.” Our author proceeds to answer his 
inquiry by stating in the first place, the gain 
consequent upon Christ’s death, inthe rescue 
of an innumerable multitude of our race from 
a state of sinful degradation and misery. He 
next remarks that all who are thus rescued will, 
as a consequence of the same event, be ‘‘con- 


ness forever.” On this head, he assures us 
that Christ never would have purchased pardon 
and restoration for countless millions of rebels 
against his own government, if, after their re- 
storation they must still ‘be left liable to fall 
off from his kingdom.” A singular sentence. 
Purchased pardon for rebels against his own 
government ! Of whom did he buy the precious 
boon? If the government was his own, needed 
he to purchase what himself alone could grant? 
Just as if we should say that the king of En- 
gland bought of himself a pardon for traitors 
released by his own command. What confu- 
sion does not such a doctrine create! To get 
us out of it, the preacher calls up a covenant, 
which he tells us was “formed by the three 
that bear record in heaven.” Does he not 
know, has he not heard that the words he 
cites are no part of holy scripture? It is inex- 
cusable in him to quote the text, knowing it 
to be spurious, and if he is ignorant of its char- 
acter, he may be fairly requested to examine 
before he uses it. The third head of this dis- 
course proposes to prove that the propitiatory 
sacrifice of Christ is a glorious display of the 
divine perfections. Under this, our author 
has said, ‘ Infinite wisdom saw that it was in 
the power of One of the Persons of the adora 
ble ‘T'rinity, in a short period of humiliation and 
suffering, to make such an atonement as would 
be considered a sufficient substitute for the 
eternal punishment of transgressors.” Here 
we have a right to ask what is meant by the 
word “ persons’? Is not a person an intelligent 
being ? And are there three such beings in the 
great First Cause? If it does not import an 
intelligent being, what are we to understand 
by the term person ? Until this question is an- 
swered, Mr D.’s proposition can convey noth- 
ing to any man’s mind. ‘Trinitarians are wont 
to assert that their doctrine teaches only that 
the human part of Christ suffered. But was 
the human part of Christ one of the Persons 
of the adorable Trinity, of whom it is here 
affirmed that it could make atonement by a 
short period of humiliation and suffering ? 
Again, the preacher testifies that the benevo- 
lence of God is gloriously displayed in Christ's 
death. The natural world manifests this be- 
nevolence. But says Mr D. ‘the heavens 
and the carth were fitted up without any ex- 
pense on the part of Deity, without any saeri- 
Jice on the part of God.” On the scheme of 
man’s redemption, ‘' we find the great God 
our Creator actually making a sacrifice of what 
was most dear to him.” —And can he dope to 


he does good?’ Why use such unmeaning jao- 
guago ona subject like this? The third point 
attempted to be establichod +-) «hue UY the 
sufferings uf Christ * all holy beings are inspir- 
ed with entire confidence in the stability and 
excellency of God’s government, and thus will 
Our author then 
passes to some reflections, of which, one is, 
‘from this subject we are led to mourn how 
exceedingly limited are the views of those 
who think that the only object of Christ’s 
coming into our world, was to publish a good 


be kept in their allegiance.” 


system of morality and to set usa good exam- 
Who are they that thus believe? He 
means Unitarians, but he states their faith 
falsely. ‘They believe all this and much more 
than this. Nor can Mr D. be ignorant of the 
fact, if he has ever read their writings. We 
do abhor this thrusiing of daggers in the dark. 
We do most heartily wish that Mr D. and all 
others, would first acquaint themselves with 
the sentiments of these “ men of reason,” be- 
fore they utter such “ pitiable” outcries against 
them. 


ple.” 


We could add to these remarks, but have 
noroom. Of the Sermon, we freely say, it is 
not a good one, nor likely to do good. It con- 
tains phraseology which is unscriptural in the 
highest degree, and a doctrine at which “ rea- 
son staggers and faith itself stands aghast.” 
> 6@O+- 

We have lately noticed repeated instances 
of the application of the name “ Socinian” to 
Unitarians. The Recorder and Telegraph al- 
low their columns to receive this falsehood, 
and so do others whose influence among Cal- 
vinists must lead to a general adoption of 
whatever they decidedly approve. We have 
seen in the English journais also the same un- 
righteous misnomer. We say it is unrighteous 
because We can prove ittobeso. Taustus So- 
cinus taught and believed, that Jesus Christ 
was a proper object of religious worship. Do 
any Unitarians receive this doctrine now? He 
also denied utterly the preexistence of Jesus 
Christ. Some, at least, among Unitarians still 
adhere toe that tenet. Besides these two there 
are other points in which Socinus differs from 
nearly all those, who ‘Would call themselves 
Unitarians at the present day. If: the single 
article of the religious worship of Jesus were 
the only one in which this writer stands by him- 
self, so far as we moderns are concerned, it 
were reason enough why his name should not 
be attached to us. And why is it so attached ? 


ians in our faith. 


in the afternoon. 
ered by the Rev. Dr Chamg, in Dr Holmes’ 
Church; after which a presston formed by 
the government and studer of the school, ac- 
companied by the officers d members of the 
society for the promotion (Theological Edu- 
cation at Cambridge, and tsuch other friends 
and benefactors of the Intution as may be 
present, will proceed to.e chapel in the 
building to be dedicated, here the prayers 
usual on such occasions wibe offered. The 
services in the church willommence at half 


past 3 o'clock. 


sionary Society of Massacbetts. 
great pleasure we record th instance of pious 
liberality. 
convince a rational man who reads or wuo heard 

his sermon, that God is put to charges when. | 


Edward B. Hall was ordaine 
Second Congregational Churh and Society in 
Northampton. 
sion were introduced with plyer and reading 
of select portions of scripture Rev. Mr Park- 
man, of Boston; the sermontas preached by 
Rev. Professor Ware, of Cel 

ty, from Daniel xii. 4, ‘“‘ And knowledge shall 
be increased.” 
fered by Rev. M Pierpont, }f Boston; the 
charge, by Rev. Mr Willard, oDeertield; the 
right hand of fellowship, by Rv. Mr Lincoln, 
of Fitchburg; the address tothe people, by 








firmed in a state of perfect holiness and happi- 





Because there happens to be, from some cause 
Le 
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or other, a greater degree pdium attendant 
on this appellation than agther, by which 
under any pretence, we c@ be designated. , 
“ Socinian” has by the arts joprincipled men 
and the prejudice of the m¢ignorant zealot, 
been converted into a synoge for deist, athe- 
ist, we had almost said, de. Those who 
never read his history, nor acquainted with 
a single page of his writingwhen they hear 
his name, have learned to tter their deep 
maledictions. The curling Ithe eye cast up- 
wards in hypocritical sanctand sometimes 
the honest prayer, in whiclre mingled ab- 
horrence and sincere pity,ese have often 
witnessed how the name of cinus is received 
among men. And becauseat title is so op- 
probrious, it has been fastenupon Unitarians. 
This is a most unchristian } iniquitous pro- 
ceeding from beginning to¢ By it Socinus 
himself is barbarously abu, if abuse could 
reach the dead. We dor if ecclesiastical 
records bear many more plemished names 
thanhis. Faultless we knche was not. But 
we disclaim being called Soians only because 
we do not admit Socinianisto be Unitarian- 
ism as it is now received. /e are not Socin- 
It is gro injustice to call 
us so. And the spirit whican prompt men, 
who know the truth on thiubject, to depart 
from it for the sake of stiatizing their fel- 
low Christians, deserves a sere rebuke. 
~~ eGerw 
The dedication of Divty Hatt, lately 


erected for the use of the 1eological School 
at Cambridge, will take plaon Tuesday next, 


The disarse will be deliv- 


Doors wibe opened for the 


admission of ladies at 3. 


~ @@e@«:- 
We are informed that Snuel Ward, Esq. 


late of Lancaster, has in } will bequeathed 
one thousand dollars to thé€vangelical Mis- 


It is with 


The society wlse benevolent ob- 
ects have been thus kiny promoted, origi- 


nated in the counties of ‘orcester and Mid- 


diesex, and Mr Ward was ¢¢ of its earliest and 
inost. lhe--* veurtttors. He has died ina 


venerable old age, and ft mny behind who will 
cail him blessed. 





In justice to ourselves W are required to 


state a second time, that |the Paragraphs” 
which have appeared on of second page, at 
different times, are originain this paper, and 
not as some have thought, 4d said, selections 
from abroad. The Revies 
page, are always Editoria 
them as communicated. 


also on our first 
unless we mark 





We understand that Mr Gorge B. Ripley is 


engaged to preach for the far following Sab- 
baths at the new church in Pfchase Street. 


> O@en- 
On Wednesday, 16th inst,Jhe Rev. Edward 
as pastor of the 


The servicé on this occa- 


ridge Universi- 


The ordainig prayer was of- 


3S? 


the Rev. Mr Bailey, of ie and the 
concluding prayer, by Rev. M 

lem. The council, on this occg$ion, was com- 
posed of ministers and pre churches 
iu various and distant parts ofthe common. 
wealth; and the services were dtended with a 
deep interest by a uumerous audence. 

The following Hymn, writter by a lady of 
the society fur the occasion, ws sung by a 
skilful choir. 


razer, of Sa- 


HYMN. 
Father ! behold the suppliant thrag, 
Whe here in humble reverence tend ; 
To Thee, we breathe the choral sing, 
To Thee, our vows and prayers jscend. 


We look not as in ancient days, 
For symbols of thy presence hen ; 
No halos v’er thine altar blaze, 
No mystic clouds are rolling nea. 
But may the sacred union, seal’d 
Within these dedicated walls, 
Through thee, the fruits of glory yilld, 
When the archangel’s trumpet cals. 


Thrice Kallowed be this solemn day! 


Our darken’d hopes thy love has dheer’d ; 
And shades no longer veil the ray, | 


Oh! guide the shepherd of this flock 
To those green fields and waters pure, 

Where, guarded by Salvation’s rock, 
The lambs of Israel rest secure. 


Let prayer her holy hands exalt ; 
Let victor faith her triumphs tell ; 

And high as heaven’s eternal vault, 
Let strains of adoration swell. 


SERMON—sy Rev. Dr Ware. 
CONSECRATING PRAYER. 
CHARGE. 

* RIGHT HAND OF FELLOWSHIP. 
ADDRESS TO THE SOCIETY. 

CONCLUDING PRAYER. 


We offer our cordial congratulations to our 
christian brethren of this infant society on the 
blessing which has atteuded their pious enter- 
prise, and on the happy prospects which are 
opening before them. We have sympathised 
with them in the trials to which they have been 
called, during their union with the ancient 
church, in the maintenance of their christian 
privileges, and in the disappointments, with 
which it pleased Providence for a season to 
suspend the accomplishment of their wishes. 
We earnestly hope, that the health of their 
pastor may be confirmed; and that building 
themselves up in the most holy faith, they may 
find grace and peace multiplied upon them 
abundantly, and joy in God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 
9 @@@~- 
The following was the order of exercises at 
the dedication of the congregational church in 
Purchase street, on Thursday last. Anthem. 
Introductory Prayer—Rev. Mr Barret. Se- 
lections from Scripture, read by Rev. Mr 
Pierpoint. Hymn selected for the occasion. 
Dedicatory Prayer—Rev. Mr Parkman.— 
Hymn. Sermon, Galatians iv, 18—Rev. Mr 
Gannett. Concluding Prayer—Rev. Mr Green- 
wood. Anthem. Blessing. 
~»@@Oe+- 

We have read with an interest only less than 
that excited in the minds of such as heard it, 
the Address of Mr Webster in commemora- 
tion of the illustrious patriots lately deceased. 
The following passage made a deep impres- 
sion at the time of its delivery, but is only one 
of many equally excellent. 


“The Congress of the Revolution, fellow- 
citizens, sat with closed doors, and no report 
of its debates was ever taken. The discus- 
sion, therefore, which accompanied this great 
measure, has never been preserved, except in 
memory, and by tradition. But it is, I believe, 
doing no injustice to others, to say, that the 
general opinion was, and uniformly has been, 
that in debate, on the side of independence, 
Joun Apams had no equal. The great au- 
thor of the Declaration himself has expressed 


that opinion uniformly and strongly. ‘ Jonx 
Ansos,* Sala he, in the nearing of him who. 


has now the honor to address you, ‘Joun 
Apams was our Colossus on the floor. Not 
graceful, not elegant, not always fluent, in his 
public addresses, he yet came out with a pow- 
er, both of thought and of expression, which 
moved us from our seats.’ 

“For the part which he was here to per- 
form, Mr Adams doubtless was eminently 
fitted. He possessed a bold spirit, which dis- 
regarded danger, and a sanguine reliance on 
the goodness of the cause, and the virtues of 
the people, which led him to overlook all ob- 
stacles. His character, too, had been formed 
in troubled times. He had been rocked in 
the early storms of the controversy, and had 
acquired a decision and a hardihood, propor- 
tioned to the severity of the discipline which 
he had undergone. 

‘He not only loved the American cause 
devoutly, but had studied and understood it. 
It was all familiar to him. He had tried his 
powers, on the questions which it involved, 
often, and in various ways; and had brought 
to their consideration whatever of argument 
or illustration the history of his own country, 
the history of England, or the stores of an- 
cient or of legal learning could furnish. Eve- 
ry grievance, enumerated in the long cata- 
logue of the declaration, had been the subject 
of his discussion, and the object of his remon- 
strance and reprobation. From 1760, the 
colonies, the rights of the colonies, the liber- 
ties of the colonies, and the wrongs inflicted 
on the colonies, had engaged his constant at- 
tention; and it has surprised those, who have 
had the opportunity of observing, with what 
full remembrance, and with what prompt re- 
collection, he could refer in his extreme old 
age, to every act of Parliament affecting the 
colonies, distinguishing and stating their re- 
spective titles, sections, and provisions; and 
to all the colonial memorials, remonstrances, 
and petitions, with whatever else belonged to 
the intimate and exact history of the times 
from that year to 1775. It was in his own 
judgment, between these years, that the 
American people came to a full understanding 
and thorough knowledge of their rights, and 
to a fixed resolution of maintaining them ; 
and bearing himself an active part in all im- 
portant transactions, the controversy with Eng- 
land being then, in effect, the business of his 
life, facts, dates and particulars made an im- 
pression which was never effaced. He was 
prepared, therefore, by education and disci- 
pline, as well as by natural talent and natural 
temperament, for the part which he was now 
to act. 

‘The eloquence of Mr Adams resembled 
his general character, and formed,-indeed, a 
part of it. It was bold, manly, and energetic ; 
and such the crisis required. When public 
bodies are to be addressed on momentuus oc- 
casions, when great ‘interests are at stake, 
and strong passions excited, nothing is valua- 
ble, in speech, farther than it is connected 





Beneath whose light, this dome wis rear’d. - 


with high intellectual and moral endowments. 








Clearness, force, and earnestness are the quali- 
ties which produce conviction, True elo- 
quence, indeed, does not consist in speech. It 
cannot be brought from far. Labor and learn- 
ing may toil for it, but they will toil in vain. 

ords and phrases may be marshalled in eve- 
ry way, but they cannot compass it. It must 
exist in the man, in the subject, and in the 
occasion. Affected passion, intense expres- 
sion, the pomp of declamation, all may aspire 
after it—they cannot reach it. It comes, if it 
comes at all, like the outbreaking of a foun- 
tain from the earth, or the bursting forth of 
volcanic fires, with spontaneous, original, na- 
tive force. The graces taught in the schools, 
the costly ornaments, and studied contrivances 
of speech, shock and disgust men, when their 
own lives, and the fate of their wives, their 
children, and their country, hang on the de- 
cision of the hour. Then words have lost 
their power, rhetoric is vain, and all elaborate 
oratory contemptible. Even genius itself then 
feels rebuked, and subdued, as in the presence 
of higher qualities. Then, patriotismis elo- 
quent ; then, self-devotion is eloquent. The 
clear conception, out-running the deductions 
of logic, the high purpose, the firm resolve, 
the dauntless spirit, speaking on the tongue, 
beaming from the eye, informing every fea- 
ture, and urging the whole man onward, right 
onward to his object—this, this is eloquence : 
or rather it is something greater and higher 
than all eloquence, it is action, noble, sublime, 
godlike action.” 
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Mr Epitor,—If the following hasty lines, 
composed upon the Table Rock of Niagara, 
shall be thought worthy to appear in your pa- 
per, you are at liberty to insert them. 


THE RAPIDS OF NIAGARA. 

Apt emblem of the troubled stream of life ! 
Just as these flowing waves at first begin 
To curl and dimple, o’er their rocky bed : 
Then wilder tossing—then a moment smooth— 
Then riven again, and spouting to the clouds— 
Then, down the cataract, falling from the sight :— 

So our young life begins, and rolls along 
From gentler agitations of the soul— 
Through intervals of peace—to scenes more wild— 
To broken hearts—to dark and darker shades— 
Then o’er the brink of that devouring gulph, 
It sinks, and mingles with Eternity. 


THE CATARACT. 
And these are Niagara’s thundering floods, 
Of which my eager, youthful ears have heard, 
While my thoughts doubted of the wondrous tale - 
But lo! they tell their story for themselves, 
And speak a language that my heart responds,— 
Speak of man’s weakness, and his Maker's strength. 

When’er I stand and turn my astonished sight, 

Or downward look upon the boiling deep— 

Or upward gaze toward the dropping skies— 

Or dash amid the spray, and rush behind 

The cataract, falling like the lightning’s glance— 
The same emotions—big—unutterable, 

Swell my full soul—yet check my passions’ rage. 
Ah! pride and passion, what have ye to do, 
Where awe of God has fix’d its own abode ? 

I would not lose the deep, and deep'ning trace 
Imprinted on my brain ; I would not grow 
Familiar with the scene, and miss its power, 
Like yonder senseless ferryman, who plies 
His oar, within the agitated wave, 

And careless brushes off the sacred drops :— 

Or like the fisherman, who trails his hook 

Just at the foot, along the dancing foam, 

And scolds the waters, that they will not rest. 
Avaunt such spell-bound, blunted sense from me ! 
Be these impressions last on earth forgot 

And first remembered in eternity. S..... Di.. 


2 @ Be... 


The Treasurer of the American Unitarian 
Association acknowledges the receipt of forty- 
one dollars, from the Ladies of the Rev. Mr 
Brooks’ society in Hingham; thirty of which 
are to constitute their pastor a life member of 
the Association, and the remainder as a dona- 


tion. 








VISITATION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


This interesting service was attended yester- 
day, by the School Committee, by the parents 
and friends of the youth, by a large number of 
respectable citizens, and by several distinguish- 
At the exhibition in the Latin 
and the English High Schools, the President 
The Schools 
were full and in good order; and the literary 


ed strangers. 
of the U. States was present. 


attainments of which they gave proofs were 
indicative of ability and fidelity in the instruc- 
ters, and creditable to themeelves for their ap- 
plication the year past. The boys in the High 
School, who were on an average fourteen, 
though some are younger, discovered an accu- 
rate knowledge of Algebra, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, calculations of Eclipses, of Physics, 
and of moral philosophy. 


rate knowledge of mathematical calculations. 

Their answers given to the questions proposed 

to them, were generally correct and prompt. 
At the other English Schools, the boys ap- 


peared well, when interrogated in Grammar, 
The specimens 
of Chirography, in many instances, were supe- 
rior, and generally good. The upper classes 


Geography, and Arithmetic. 


also read with much propriety. 


The Classical School maintains its former 
high standing. Most of the boys were very 
ready in construing the Latin and Greek lan- 


guages; and their elocution has improved. 


The members of this School study Geography 
and Mathematics; but theré was not time for 
their instructers to examine them fully in these 


branches. 


The number of Schools visited is eight, be- 


sides the Latin and English High Schools. 


The whole number of children in these, is es- 
timated at about four thousand. Seven of 
them contain five hundred each. The primary 


Schools are not visited on these occasions. 


There are about two thousand children in these, 


from four to seven years of age. 


The Committee, Instructers, Masters who 
had the medals, and a numerous company of 





strangers and citizens invited, repaired to Far- 
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euil Hall to dine, at 4 o’clock. The President 
of the United States was among the guests. » 

After dinner, many patriotic and appropri- 
ate sentiments were announced by Mr Quincy. 
chairman of the committee and Mayor of the 
city, by other eminent individuals of the com- 
mittee, by some of the municipal officers, and 
by several of the strangers and guests. Such 
as we recollect are given below. ; 

The assoeiations on these occasions are high- 
ly interesting, and- the impressions received 
connot fail to be salutary. Whenever assem- 
bled in the * cradle of liberty,” we are carried 
back to past scenes of trial and danger. We 
learn to venerate our ancestors,to whose wis- 
dom and virtue we are indebted for our excel- 
lent institutions ; and we ought to catch some- 
thing of their patriotic spirit. This place, we 
think, is well chosen for our literary festival — 
There is a close connexion between the repub- 
lic of letters and republics, which are of a so- 
cial nature. They afford mutual aid to each 
other. Our Fathers had almost an equal love 
for liberty and learning. To perpetuate the 
former, they believed it necessary to encour- 
age and cultivate the latter. 

TOASTS. 

Public Free Schools—institutions vital to 
republics ;—by necessity of nature, they and 
liberty must exist and perish together, 

Knowledge and learning—the only powers, 
which command human will and human reason, 
and the only pleasures, which are simply good, 
withvut alloy or accident. 

Tie Tree of Knowledge—May there be no 
serpent at its root, and no devil’s apples on its 
branches. 

Our Public Schools-——Of all the branches 
they teach, may virtue be the highest, and pu- 


rity the most classical, in the esteem both of 


instructers and pupils. : 

Ancient Schvooi Discipline. A long obliv- 
ion to the old practice of treating intellect as 
though it were blister, to be raised by applying 
a cow’s skin to a boy’s skin. 

Modern School Discipline—May our youth 
remember to value not the metal by weight in 
the hand,—but the honor by bearing off the 
palm. 

Our Universities and Colleges—While we 
enlarge and multiply, and make accessible the 
spring heads of science, may we be mindful to 
extend the receiving and distributing pools 
and cisterns. 

The Mind——May men study to connect its 
correction and amendment with its use and 
employment. 

Our Latin and English High Schools—May 
the former continue to prove like well tried 
Gold, and the latter to distance all others by 
Miles, 

After the above toasts were announced, the 
Mayor gave the following— 

The United States—May it long have for 
its head, a scholar, statesman and patriot. 

This was received with great enthusiasm— 
and the President arose and addressed the 
Mayor and citizens present, in a most elo- 
quent and impressive manner. He was him- 
self evidently affected, and his address deeply 
affected all who heard him. _ It is impossible 
to do justice either to the manner or the sen- 
timents, without giving the address itself. And 
this we are not able to do at present. We 
hove it will be given to the public, that all may 
read it; though all could not hear it. He al- 
luded in a most delicate and touching manner 
to the late meeting in the same hall, in com- 
memoration of the virtues of the two deceased 
statesmen; to the benefits of learning acquir- 
e! at our schools and college in qualifying our 
fathers for the important controversy which 
led to our independence—to his early educa- 
tion in this city and vicinity-—and to our hap- 
py privileges for the instruction of youth. 

The President then offered the following 
toast—The Blooming Youth of Boston——May 
the maturity of the fruit fully equal the promise 
of the bloss«m. : 

Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, who was present, 
gave the City of Boston, with some addenda 
expressive of his regard for the place of his 
birth, and of his sense of the advantage he had 
derived through life from a Boston scaool. 
Tne following was then offered by one of the 
School Committee, with prefatory remarks— 

Our venerable and.respected Guest, Admi- 
ral Coffir—A native of our city and an alumnus 
of our ancient Latin School—who, though 
separated from us in times of political dissen- 
tion, was generous and kind to his countrmen— 
who, amidst the honors and plaudits of a prince- 


ly court, remembered with affection the land of 


his birth, and still bears testimony to the ex- 
cellence of our civil and literary institutions— 
May honorable fame ever attend him, and may 
his declining years repose in health and peace. 

By Mr Biddle of Philadelphia. ‘The Boston 
youth, who more than a century since came tu 
Pennsylvania a friendless stranger, with no for- 
tune but his Massachusetts education—and 
who has left to both the states, the joint inheri- 
tance of his splendid fame——Bensamin Franx- 
LIN. 

By the Hon. Mr Saltonstall, of Salem. The 
festival of the schools—long may it be cele- 
brated in this consecrated Hall, which has ma- 
tured so many noble exertions in their support, 
— has so often rejoiced in their admirable re- 
sults. 

Charles Carroll—The last of the school in the 
first class of patriots which taught our enemies 
ther 4 BC, ‘ 

The first Governor of Massachusetts——W in- 
throp—the good husbandman, whose seed was 
so well planted as to produce the rich harvest 
We enjoy. 

By one of the Schoo] Committee, (after the 
Mayor retired.) The Mayor of Boston; in 


ardor, patriotism, and virtue, a worthy son of 


Josiah Quincy, Jr. of 1775. Boston Gaz. 











FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Hayti. We have advices from Port au Prince to 
the 23d July. Much dissatisfaction prevailed in con- 
sequence of the inability or indisposition of the people 
‘o pay the direct taxes assessed to pay the enormous 
‘ndemnity which the French have spunged from 
them. It was reported that the British Consul Gen- 
eral, M’Kensie, (who is a colored man) was about to 
return to England, the Haytians disliking having a 


colored man sent to them, when 
) t 
mer , hey expected a 




















CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


Havayya. An order was promulgated and put in- 
to effect at Havana, onthe 22d ult. 
importation of foreign tobacco into the Island of Cu- 
ba, for the manufacture of cigars, snuffs, &c. It will; 
however, still be pormitted to entry and deposit for 
exportation in the king’s stores. 


La Grance. Mr Fisher,\of this city, who is on 
his return from Europe, will bring with him several 
views of La Grange, the country seat of General La 
Fayette, taken by himself, and executed in Lithogra- 
phy, from the original, by one of the first Parisian 
artists. . 


Lonpon. By the Continental Journal, it appears, 
that Ibrahim Pasha was traversing the Morea with 
scarcely the most trifling opposition ; and that the 
affairs of the Greeks were at alow ebb. Govern- 
ment, it is understood, are adopting extensive meas- 
ures for the relief of the distressed northern manufac- 
tures, the public subscriptions having been found 
inadequate for their relief. 


Russia. His majesty the Emperor has just pub- 
lished a Manifesto of the result of the Court of In- 
quiry, on the subject of the proceedings in December 
last, with the documentary evidence adduced to the 
Court. After five months laborous inquiry, they 
have finished the work assigned to them with the 
iost satisfactory impartiality and justice. It results 
from the inquiry, says the Manifesto, that the charac- 
ters implicated in the troubles of December, are clear- 
ly devisable into two classes. One composed of those 
who were guilty of high treason, with criminal and 
murderous intent. The other composed of persons 
of weak minds, under the influence of a blind con- 
fidence, which rendered them incapable to discern 
the objects of the real conspirators. These last will 
only be subjected to a simple correctional discipline, 
und will be discharged. While the others shal] be 
treated by a High Tribnnal, whose jocpraoet shall be 
forthwith fully executed ; and which shall include all 
in the same judgment, although there may be differ- 
ent degrees of capability amongst them. The tribu- 
nal shall be selected from the three highest bodies of 
the empire, the Council of State, the Directing Sen- 
ate, and the Sacred Synod. To these shall be added 
persons of highest civil and military functions, to 
the exclusion of those-who composed the Court of 
Inquiry. 

The Emperor, by a decree has abolished the pun- 
ishment of death in his dominions, for all crimes but 
that of high treason. Imprisonment for life in the 
mines is to be substituted. 


Greece. Ibrahim traverses in a conquering march 
the whole of Peloponessus, without finding any 
where the least resistance. After having divided 
his army into three columns, he directed one upon 
Megapelea—a convent fortified by art and nature, in 
which is deposited the wealth of the principal fami- 
lies in the Morea The Arabians made themselves 
masters of it, after having taken a great many prison- 
ers. ‘The other columa marched upon Mistra, where 
it encountered no opposition. The Greeks fly on all 
hands. Those of the province of Laconia could 
only find safety in escaping on board the Spezziot 
ships. 

Ibrahim has gone to Parthemi, in order to march 
thence either on Corinth or Napoli di Romania. In 
tnis latter place, Colocotroni is opposed to the Rou- 
meliots, who possess the fortress of Palomide. The 
government is likewise divided into two factions. 

The measures taken by the Hydriotes and Spez- 
ziotes are contradictory. The latter, because their 
ships can receive their whole population, are ready 
to fly. The Hydriots on the contrary, are obliged to 
remain on the island, the inhabitants of which could 
not be received on board their ships. By this defec- 
tion of the Spezziots, the little courage which remains 
to the Greeks will be extinguished. 

All the Egyptian squadron is anchored before Na- 
varina, where it expects the captain Pasha. 

The English corvette, the Rose, encountered on 
the 2%h of May, two Turkish frigates coming from 
the Dardanelles, and proceeding to the Echelle 
Neuve. 

The English colonel Gordon, it is suid, had arrived 
at Napoli de Romania, with money and two cargoes 
of provisions. Forty families flying from Azacaira, 
and repulsed*from Hydra, have been refused landing 
at Cerigo, till they could give, according to the order 


of the English government. the guarantees required 
from emigrants. he inhabitants of Senidtu have 


experienced the same lot. Many of the latter have 
perished in flying to their boats. Syra is tranquil, 
but at the departure of the squadron, the armed force 
will proceed to Hydra, and Syra will be abandoned 
to the mercy of the brigands. 

Commodore Hamilton, in passing on the 4th by 
Caristo, found at the point about twenty boats there 
moored. They contained the two famous captains, 
Vasse and Gresiote with their satellites. 

There has arrived at Hydra, a Dutch ship loaded 
with warlike stores, sent by the Dutch committee. 


Fine Arts 1s Turkey. On the 10th of April last, 
an Academy ot Fine Arts was instituted and organ- 
ized in Smyrna! On this occasion the late Consul 
General of France, M. David, pronounced an address 
recommendatory of the Institution, which has been 
published entire in a supplement of the Oriental 
Spectator of the 12th of April. 








DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
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Market. The new Faneuil Hall Market will be 
open for the first time, to-day. Most of the stalls 
have been engaged, the rent of which will amount to 
about 20,000 dollars per annum. 


We learn that the First Baptist Church and Socie- 
ty in this city have complied with the request of the 
Rev. Mr Wayland, to be dismissed from the Pastoral 
office of said church and society. Farewell sermon 
to be preached on the 10th of September. We learn 
further, that the church and society have given a un- 
animous invitation to the able and learned Dr Fish- 
back, of Lexington, (Ken.) to succeed him. 


Insurance Srockx. A meeting of the citizens of 
Salem has been held to take into consideration the 
depressed state of this species of Stock, and to report 
the remedies it may be expedient to apply in order 
to arrest its further decline ‘The following able and 
intelligent committee was chosen to consider and 
report on the subject. Hon. Joseph Story, Hon. Ben- 
jamin Pickman, Hon. Daniel M. White, John Osgood, 
John W. Treadwell, Nathaniel] Saltonstall, Humphrey 
Devereux, and Nathaniel L. Rogers, Esquires. One 
selected from each office in the town. 


CaNnaL BETWEEN THE ATLANTIC AND Paciric.— 
Col. pr Benrsxi has delivered to Tur Presipent 
of the United States at Quincy, despatches from Colo- 
nel WittiaMs, the United States Commercial Agent 
at Guatimala, giving intelligence of the ratification of 
the Contract made én June last, in New York, be- 
tween the Central American Republic, and a certain 
company formed in that city, for the purpose of ef- 
fecting a navigable communication between the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans, through Nicaragua ; by the 
river St John in the Lake of Nicaragua—from the 
western extremity of which it is but 17 miles to the 
Pacific. The company at present is confined to New 
York, but it is proposed to extend it through the 
Union, making it as much as possible a national con- 
cern, and to apply to Congress for an act of ineorpo- 
ration, by the name of “the Central American and 
United States Atlantic and Pacific Junction Canal 
Company,” with a capital of five millions of dollars. 


Great Farts Factory. In 1810 there were in 
New Hampshire but twelve manufacturing establish- 
ments with 5956 spindles. There are now more than 
fifty cotton and wollen factories, and the amount of 
cloth manufactured annually cannot be far from 30, 
000,000 yards. In 1822 that part of Sommersworth 
called Great Falls contained but two dwellings. Now 
there is a beautiful village of between sizty and seven- 
ty, houses. It is exclusively a manufacturing place. 
It contains four factories; one for cotton, of wood 5 
stories, 35 feet wide and 65 feet in length, having in it 
1500 spindles, which produce 7000 yards of No 20, 
cotton cloth weekly. Another factory of brick is 6 
stories high, 49 by 220, and exclusively for broad- 
cloth. One recently built also of brick, 6 stories, 49 
by 390 feet. for cotton and wollen manufacture. There 
is also a building used as a dye-housé and for other 


prohibiting the’ 
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urposes, 4 stories, 32 by 134 feet ; and a drying house 
stories, 28 by 100 feet. Besides these, there is a 
brick building by 65, for trip-hammers and ma- 
chine shops. The village contains about 1500 inhab- 
itants, about 1000 of whom are enrolled in the facto- 
ry’s books. Ports. Journal. 


American Tract Society This society acknowl- 
edges the receipt of $3,718 27 from June 1 to July 25, 
1826, including receipts in donations,and for tracts sold, 
from eighty auxiliary societies. The expenses of 
the Society for stereotyping, paper and printing, since 
June 1, have exceeded the amount of receipts. 


Lectures. Hon. Stephen Van Renssélaer, of Al- 
bany proposes to send out yoy men, properly trained 
in the School which he has recently established at 
Troy, to deliver opular experiniental Borsa on Che- 
mistry, and on the most useful branches of Natural 
Philosophy, in the principal villages and school dis- 
tricts throughout the State. In all places where the 
lectures are delivered, it is designed that from four to 
ten young gentlemen, selected by the inhabitants, 
shall be present and assist in preparing the experi- 
ments, and shall themselves repeat them in public till 
they are sufficiently qualified in their turn to instruct 
others. It is estimated that apparatus and specimens 
sufficient for a very profitable course on Chemistry, 
Natural Philosophy, and Natural history, with their 
application to agriculture, domestic economy, the arts 
and manufactures, may be obtained for one hundred 
or one hundred and fifty dollars. The city of Glas- 
gow has derived tovabaahie advantages from the popu- 
lar lectures on natural philosophy and chemistry, 
which haye been numerously attended by her mecha- 
nics and manufacturers in the Institution of Mr An- 
derson, and we see not why the State cf New-York 
may not derive the same benefits from the plan pro- 
posed by Mr Van Rensselaer. 


Mititary Scuoor. A _ scientific and military 
school is about to be established in North Carolina. 
The healthy and pleasantly situated village of Wil- 
liamsborough, in Granville county, has been selected 
for its location. The superintendent of the proposed 
institution is a French officer, raised in one of the best 
military schools in France, and employed in active 
service until the change of government in that coun- 
try. The selection of the professors to be attached to 
this school, will be made from individuals possessing 
the highest attainments, and the general outlines of 
the school will be shortly published.—- Raleigh Register 


Vermont Goip.—A beautiful piece of native gold, 
weighing nearly 10 ounces was lately found in the 
town of Newfane, Vermont. It was picked up by a 
boy near.a small brook, and was studded with crystals 
of quartz. 


New diarmony. Mr. Owen's plan has proved 
completely abortive. The grand objects which we 
had in view are now as far fiom being attained as 
they were before his projects were promulgated. At 
first, the community were united in their effurts to 
promote the wishes of the leader, but in a short time, 
disunion and disorganization ensued. Some were 
idle, and some unwilling, so that others became dis- 
satisfied ; thus the general cause stood still, while 
many individuals gave themselves up to selfish bicker- 
ings and disputes. Mr. Owen has been indefatigable 
in his endeavors to quell the spirit of insubordination 
and quarrel, but not only did he find them ineffectual, 
but soon learned that much of the dissatisfaction was 
directed against him.—Letler to the Editor of Free- 
man’s Journal, 


Fire. At Windsor, (Vt.) on Thursday 17th, a 
large building owned by Messrs. Patrick and Smith, 
and occupied by them. Messrs Colston, Jr. Lamson, 
W. Savage, Stevens, Culley, E. & D. Savage, and 
Smith, in Windsor, was destroyed by fire, occasioned 
by carelessness in throwing a lighted cigar among 
some combustible materials. The fire was first dis- 
covered in Cornish, N. H. 


Groreia Arrairs. The editors of the Nationa 
Intelligencer have received the following letter from 
one of their Georgia correspondents, and express a 
hope, that the anticipation in it may te realized. 

* Putnam County, Geo. Aug. 3, 1826. 

‘‘ In passing, permit me to remark, thet the Gover- 
nor of Georgia believe, will not attempt the survey 
of the territory beyond the Chatahoochie before the 
meeting of the Legislature in November, by whose 
instructions he will be governed. As the territory 
this side of the Chatahoochie is secured by both 
treaties, and as it is the practice of the General Gov- 
ernment to survey territory acquired from the Indians 
before they leave it, the hope is indulged that the 
Governor may, without opposition survey that por- 
tion of the territory, about the acquisition of which 
there is now no dispute.” . 


New Orceans. The Lavinia, from New Orleans, 
27th ult. has arrived at New York. The city continu- 
ed quite healthy. No cases of malignant fever had 
occurred, and fewer instances of illness than usual at 
this season. 
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Forgery. Aman named George Watson, after 
having committed forgeries to a vast extent, was ap- 
preliended at Newark. He drove his carriage and 
travelled with a lady, yet when he was brought be- 
fore the n.agistrate, . said, “ I have been in this way 
until | am tired of it; the bill is a forgery in all its 
parts, and [ shall save the parties a great deal of 
trouble by pleading guilty.” 


Fire. The hat manufactory of Messrs. Joyce and 
Platt, in Pittsfield, with most of its contents, was des- 
troyed by fire on the 12th inst. The amount of loss 
is not ascertained. There was an insurance on the 
buildings and stock to the amount of two thousand 
dollars. 


Pavers. The Baltimore Gazette says there are 
not three thousand subscribers to the four daily pa- 
pers in that city, although the population exceeds sev- 
enty thousand, and may be considered a moderate 
estimate in making the number of newspaper readers 
at least thirty thousand. 


Fresnet. The town of Mount Holly, N. J. was 
deluged by a freshet on Saturday the 12th inst. The 
streets were inundated, and boats were used to pass 
from house to house to save their property. 


Crane. A crane was shot on Wednesday last on 
Danvers Neck, by a young man belonging to this 
town, which measured 4 1-2 feet in height, when 
standing erect, and six feet between the tips of the 


wings. Salem Gaz. 
Sarr. Nearly a million bushels of salt are annual- 


ly manufactured in the Canawha county, Va. It sells 


at a price from 12 to 18 cents per bushel. 


Monument. An ancient monument has lately been 

resented to the king of France, which was found in 
Revet: It is a single piece of rose colored granite, 
eight feet in height, five feet in breadth, and nearly 
five feet in depth. It is ornamented on all sides by 
hieroglyphics ; and its date is supposed to be 550 
years befure Christ. It was found in Sais. 


Ficutine. A young man named Fanning, was 
killed at Baltimore on the !6th inst. by a kick m the 
side received in a fight with another youth. 


Carernpittar. The caterpillar has commenced its 
ravages among the cotton crops in Georgia. Much 
injury is apprehended. 


Taxinc THE vem. The National Journal of the 
16th says, ‘The ceremonies attendant ym taking 
the Black Veil, were performed at the Convent in 
Georgetown, yesterday ; when the vows which are 
to separate her from the world, and to confine her in 
future within the precincts of the Convent, were 
taken by Miss Jones, daughter of Cont. Jones of the 
United States’ Navy. The White Veil was taken by 
Miss Jones about a year since.” 


Rocers’ Rock. Travellers in their descriptions of 
Lake George, usually mention this rock and the won- 
derful escape of Major Rogers from the Indians, the 
incident to which it owes its name ; but they are apt 
to err in relating the mode of his escape, as it is whol- 
ly incredible that any person could pass alive over the 
face of this rock, to the lake. It may be proper, there- 
fore, to publish the following account which was ob- 





te 


tained on the spot from a respectable inhabitant of the 
place, and is, perhaps, more worthy of credit. 
Rogers’ rock is on the W. side of Lake George, 2 

miles from the outlet. It rises out of the water at an 
angle of more than 45°, to the height of 300 or 400 
feet. The face cf the rock, for more than 100 feet in 
breadth, is a perfectly smooth slide, reaching from to 
to bottom. This rock derives its name from the fol- 
lowing incident During the winter of 1758, Major 
Rogers was one of a party which was surprised and 

ut to flight by the Indians at the outlet of the lake. 
Ro ers came alone to the summit of this rock, whith- 
er he knew the Indians would follow him, by his 
tracksin the snow, and where he could prevent further 
pursuit by a singular stratagem. Throwing his pack 
down the precipice, he slipped off his snow shoes, 
and without changing their position, turned himself 
about, and again put them on his feet. Thus equipped 
he retreated several rds along the southern brow of 
the rock. The Indians coming to the spot, went n« fur- 
ther, as they suw the two tracks both leading the same 
way, and apparently made by two persons who had 
come to the precipice, and chosen to throw themselves 
off, rather than to fall into the hands of their pursu- 
ers. Meanwhile Rogers made good his descent to the 
foot of the rock, where he resumed his pack, and es- 
caped on the ice to the head of the lake. Morse’s Ga- 
zetteer. 


Corree. It was not until the reign of Charles II. 
that coffee came into use in England. Under the 
year 1637, Evelyn, in his “ Diary,” says, “ there came 
in my time to the College one Nathaniel Conopios, 
out of Greece. He was the first lk saw drink coffee, 
which custom came not into England till 30 years 
after.” It is said’ by Anderson, in his “ History of 
Commerce,” that in the year 1652, one Mr Edwards, 
a Turkey merchant, brought home with him a Greek 
servant, who understood the roasting and making of 
coffee, till then unknown in England; and that this 
man was the first who sold cofiee and kept a house 
in London for that purpose ;” so, that when Dr John 
North was a student at Cambridge (about 1662,) 
“‘ coffee was not of such common use as afterwards, 
and coffee houses but young.” ‘Tea appears to have 
been introduced into common use about the same 
time as coffee. “I did send,” says Pepeys, sub anno 
1660, “for a cup of tee (a China drink,) cf which I 
had never drunk before.” 


Correre House. The following description of a 
coffee house in the 17th century, is drawn from a live- 
ly paper in the ‘ Harleian Miscellany,’ entitled, ‘The 
Character of a Coffee-house, with the Symptoms of a 
Town Wit’ :— 

“ A coffee house is a lay conventicle, good fellow- 
ship turned puritan, ill husbandry in masquerade, 
whither people come after toping all day, to purchase 
at the expense of their last penny, the repute of so- 
ber companions ;—a rota room that like Noah’s ark, 
receives animals of every sort, from the precise di- 
minutive band to the hectoring cravat and cufls in 
folio ; a nursery for training up the smaller fry of vir- 
tuusi in confident tattling, or a cabal of kitling critics, 
that have only learned to spit and mew ; a mint of 
intelligence, that, to make each man bis pennyworth, 
draws up in petty parcels what the merchant receives 
in bullion; he that comes often saves two pencea 
week in Gazettes, and has his news and coffee for the 
same charge, as at a three perny ordinary they give 
in broth to yourchop of mutton,” &c. In the same 
volume we have a vindication of the coffee-houses, 
“ asserting from reason, experience, and good au- 
thors, the excellent use, and physical virtues of that 
liquor, with the grand conveniency of such civil 
places of resort and ingenious conversation.” 

lizpceuocs. There have been several hedgehogs 
sec Within the last two weeks wandering along the 
most public streets of Oldham, in the face of open day. 
It is presumed that, owing to the brooks, from which 
these animals were wont to be supplied with drink, 
being dried up by the Jate long continued drought, 
they have been obliged to throw themselves upon the 
merey and protection of their “ good neighbors in the 
town.” Manchester Ga. 


Sincurar Ber. A gentleman who is allowed to 
be the first strathspey and reel player, in Scotland, 
upon the Scotch and Irish bellows-pipe, has taken a 
bet of 1000/ against a well known sporting gentleman, 
that be will travel as a wandering minstrel for the 
space of six months, pay all necessary expenses with 
whatever the public are pieased to give bim for his 
besides. We understand the 
gentleman has commenced his musical tour. A num- 
ber of small bets have been taken on both sides. 

~*~ Edinburgh Observer. 

Bracrave Lecacy. John Blagrave, a distinguish- 
ed mathematician, on leaving Oxford, lived chiefly 
at his mansion in Reading ; and at his death, in 1611, 
among other charities, left the following one; 10/ to 
be thus annually disposed of; on Good Friday, the 
churcliwardens of each of the three parishes of Read- 
ing to send to the 'Town-hall, “ one virtuous maid, 
who has lived five years with her master ; there in the 
presence of the magistrates, the three to throw dice 
for the 10/—the losers are returned with the fresh one 
the years following, and again the third year, till each 
has tad three chances for LU. 

Dexrrovus Fear. I once saw a Greek sailor danc- 
ing upon the end of one of the yards in a manner truly 
miraculous, without having hold of any of the rigging 
by his hands, until he suddenly fell overboard, as 1 
and some others had anticipaied that he must. No 
time was lost in attempting to rescue him, but in vain, 
as no trace of him could be discovered. But while we 
were regretting bis fate, we perceived him as sudden- 
ly dancing at the further end of the deck ; for it seem- 
ed that he had not slipped off, but thrown himself 
purposely into the sea, and swam to considerable dis- 
tance under water. This sportive freak recalled to 
iy mind the dexterity of the ancient Greeks in diving, 
when during the siege of Syracuse the Athenians 
swam under water, and sawed away the piles with 
which the mouth of the harbor had been blocked up. 

Dr Elster’s Journal. 


Yoururut Wiryess. A little boy, nine or ten 
years of age, was called as a witness at a late trial at 
Cambridge, England. After the oath was administer- 
ed, the Chief Justice, with the view of ascertaining 
whether the boy was sensible of the nature and im- 
portance of an oath, addressed him, “ Little boy, do 
you know what you have been doing?” “ Yes, Sir,” 
the buy replied, “1 have been keeping pigs tor Mr 
Banyard. 

Muscow. By the extraordinary activity of the 
Governor-General, Prince Galitzin, the remaining 
traces of the burning of this city are daily disappear- 
ing. Round the greater part of the Kremlin, where 
booths formerly stood, and heaps of lime and stones 
were lying, there is now a beautiful park, which serves 
as a public promenade. Beabvourtte are made, and 
planted with trees, in many parts of the city, fine 
houses and noble palaces aré rising on all sides. 


O.pv Ace. A man of the name of Golzow died 
lately at the harbor of St Peter and St Paul, in Kam- 
tschatha, at the age of 123 years, having been born in 
the reign of Peter 1 He had survived the ascension 
of ten Russian Sovereigns. 


Transtation. A trauslation of the interesting Me- 
moirs of the Prince de Montbarey, Secretary of State 
to Louis XVI, written by himself, is in preparation. 

A prominent feature which will be of peculiar in- 
terest to the readers of English history, is the account 
given by M.de Montbarey, ofall the negotiations and 
intrigues relative to the interference of the French in 
the American war. 


IMUDdILC) and save Lik)j/ 


Sessions. A lad was tried for stealing the Enguir- 
er from the door of a subscriber. The defence set up 
was that he took it to read, when an amusing article 
engrossed his attention, he walked along leisurely, 
until arrested, without intending tu steal the paper. 
As he bore a good character, had some literary taste, 
and was solely tempted by the paper, and moreover 
had been some days in bridewell, the jury let him off. 

Enquirer. 


American Wine. At the Jubilee Celebration in 
Milledgeville, Georgia, nearly all the wine at one of 
the public dinners, was the produce of the vineyard 
of Thomas M’Call, Esq. of Laurens county, in that 
state, whose wine has obtained such a reputation that 
he is unable to supply all orders for it. 


Suinetes. Water machinery has been applied in 
Vermont to the manufacture of shingles, by. which 
three men can make 40,000 a day, 


‘may be had at 
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Eantnovaxzs, Two shocks: of kke 
noticed at Richmond Va. on che Oth ety ae 


Potetica’s Work. A y interesti itie 
work has just been published entitled aes etch of 
the internal condition of the United States of Ameri- 
ca, and of their political relations with Europe. b a 
Russian.” The writer is said to be M. Poletica, well 
known and respected as the Minister of Russia to the 
United States; a gentleman of po urbanity, who’ 
travelled much and leisurely, and whose talent and 
judgment are universally acknowledged. 


Roman Carnozic Bisnop or N. Yorx. We un- 
derstand that the Rev. Mr Dubois, the Superior of 
the Seminary at Emmettsburgh, (Md.) has been nom- 
inated, by the See of Rome, Roman Catholic Bisho 
of this city. We are not personally acquainted wit 
Mr Dubois, but have been informed that he is edifying 
in deportment, amiable in disposition, pious and un- 
impeachable in his character and conduct. 

Advocate. 

Damace sy Licurning. A barn was struck and 
consumed on Thursday last week, at Chatham; and 
three cattle killed in a neighboring town—Seventeen 
geese sitting in the road in Orington, were killed, 
without the lightning moving a particle of earth, or 
singing a spear of grass. wo houses and a barn 
were struck in Dover the 4th inst. but not essentially 
injured, 

Evucation. Mr J. L. Parkhurst, late editor of the 
Christian Mirror, proposes to issue at Portland a semi- 
monthly publication, entitled ““ The Teachers’ Guide 
and Parents’ Assistant.” 





SS 
MARRIAGES. 








In this city, Mr Lot Clark to Miss Mary B. Eaton; 
Mr Valentine Simmons to Miss Mary Ann Lombard; 
Mr David Hyde to Miss Jerusha Clapp. 

In Medford, Mr Albert Tainter of eee to Miss 
Mary G. Tufts, of the former place, 


Gilet. 








DEATHS. 





In this city, Mr Lendell Potts aged 40 ; Mrs Eliza- 
beth Slade, aged 28; Mr Edward Childs, aged 43; 
Mr Rufus Williams, of Mansfield, aged 43. 

In Dorchester, Ann M. 8S. Hall, aged 11. 

In Malden, Captain Benj. Porter, aged 42. 

In Bedford, Mrs Anna Simonds, aged 24. 

In Medford, Mr Ebenezer Blanchard, aged 24. 








NEW HOUSES. 


gy sell or let, two new houses, situated in the up- 
per part of Milton Place, leading from Federal 
street. These houses are substantially and faithfull 
built, and being situated opposite Federal court will 
always command an open view. They are finished 
in the best modern style; having two parlors with 
sliding doors, and handsome marble chimney pieces, 
eight lodging rooms, a convenient kitchen, cellar, 
well-room, with shower-bath adjoining, wood-house, 
rain-water cisteri, &. ; 

Inquire at the Office of the Christian Register 81 
Washington st. eptf. aug. 26, 





MRs BARBAULD’S WORK. 


A hee Day Published at the Christian Register 
Office, and ready for delivery to subscribers the 
Cambridge edition of Mrs Barbauld’s Works in two 
volumes, duod. with an additiona! volume containing 
her juvenile works. The subsce tion price of the 
two vols. ($1,75) or with the adaitional volume, not 
embraced in the prospectus ($2,50) will be enhanced 
after the first of Oct. These three volumes are more 
complete tnan any other edition, English or American 
of this lady's writings. aug. 26. 


POLYGLOT BIBLE. 
OR sale at 81 Washington-street. The English 
version of the Polyglot Bible, with the Scripture 
Harmony or Concordance of parallel and illustrative 
passages, from Canne, Browne, Blaney, and Scott, 
with those from the Latin vulgate. The French, 
and German Bibles. This work is just published at 
Philadelphia, and is rather smaller than the common 


duodecimo Bibles. It will be found very convenient 
for gentlemen who are travelling. aug. 26 
g. 26. 


MR WEBSTER’S DISCOURSE, 
i WEBSTER’S Discourse, in commemoration 
3 = os — —— Adams and Thomas Jef- 
erson, delivered in Fanueil Hall, August 
obtained at 81 Washington st. ee 
ALSO Mr Everert’s Address on the same subject, 
delivered at Charlestown, August Ist. 


_ BRISON DISCIPLINE. 
A‘ interesting pamphlet on the subject of Prison 
Discipline, has been published from the Chris- 
tian Examiner, and may be obtained at this office, 
and at the Book Stores generally. aug. 26. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
3 he Annual Meeting of the Society for the Pro- 


= motion of Theological Education at Cambridge, 
wili be held at the Hall of the American Academy 
Atheneum, in this city, on TUESDAY, the 20th inst. 
(day before Commencement,) at 10 o’ciuck A. Mf 
JAMES WALKER, Sec ry. 


LITERARY GAZE? TE. 
UST Published by Harrison Gray & Cummi 
@F Hilliard, §& Co. The United States than ee 
zette, Vol. iv. No. 7 and 8. 


Pa yea CONTENTS. ‘ 
eviews.—Six Months in the West Indies, i 
1. Dr John Ware’s Address before the “cate: 
Society for the Suppression of Intemperance—2. Dr 
Bradford's Address betore the Massachusetts Society 
for the Suppression of Intemperance—Report of the 
Commissioners appointed to revise the Statute }.aws 
of New York—2. Sampson’s Discourse and Corres- 

ondence, &c.—Mr Dewey’s and Mr Greenwood’s 

lection Sermons.—Harvest Festival, with other po- 
ems— Thesaurus Poeticus. 

Miscellany—Indian Traditions, Creation of the Is- 
land of Nantueket—Examination of an Article in the 
North American Review, for January, 1826, respect- 
ing the Indians of North America. 

Original Poetry.—The Two Graves—Ruby Lake. 
_ Critical Notices—Dr Webster's Manual of Chem- 
istry —Mr Bartlett's (elestial Planisphere—Rufiana ; 
or the Poetical Sinnings of William Rufus—Dr Em- 
mon’s Manual] of Mineralogy and Geology—Dr Dick’s 
Christian Philosopher—Mr Hunter’s Oration at Prov- 
idence—Mr Patterson’s Address at the opening of the 
American Academy of Fine Arts—German Popular 
Stories. 

Intelligence. —State of Persia, the Dead Sea; Use 
of Coffee in France ; use of Tobacco in England ; In- 
dian Blow-pipe; Lead on the Mississippi; Canals; 
Law Abridgment ; Burning Glasses; Different Reli- 
gions , Effect of Lightning ; Ancient Painting; Na- 
Eee a Chinese idol ; Foresight ; Forgery in France ; 

sland discovered in the Pacific; Canal of the Pyr- 
enees ; Ancient Greek Inscriptions ; Russian Canals ; 
Conveyance of Dust by Wind, 
New Publications. 























aug 19 








AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


A pede Published, and may be obtained at the De. 
pository, 81 Washington-street, The First Annual 
Report of the Executive Committee of the American» 
Unitarian Association, and constitution of auxilia- _ 
ry associations, and some remarks are annexed, pp. 32 
12mo. 3t july 22 


——— 








WARE’S HINTS. 


OR Sale at 81 Washington street, “ Hints on Ex- 
temporaneous Preaching, by Henry Ware, jr. 
3t july 29. 








CONSIDERATION OF OBJECTIONS, &o 


YHE P little tract entitled, ‘“ A Considera 
tion of Objections to Unitarian Christianity,” 
e doljar per hundred, as 81 Wash 


ipgton street. may 20, 
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Poetry. 


JEPTHAH’S DAUGHTER. 


She stood before her father’s gorgeous tent, 
To listen for his coming. Her loose hair 
Was resting on her shoulders, like a cloud 
Floating around a statue, and the wind, 

Just swaying her light robe, revealed a shape 
Praxiteles might worship. She had clasp’d 
Her hands upon her bosom, and had raised 
Her beautiful, dark, Jewish eyes to Heaven, 
Till the long lashes laid upon her brow, 

Her lip was slightly parted, like the cleft 

Of a pomegranate blossom, and her neck, 
Just where the cheek was meeting to its.curve, 
With the unearthly beauty sometimes there 
Was shaded, as if light had fallen off, 

Its surface was so polished. She was quelling 
Her light, quick breath, to hear; and the white rose 
Scarce mov’d upon her bosom, as it swell’d 
Like nothing but a lovely dream of light, 

To meet the arching of her queenly neck. 

Her countenance was radiant with love, 

She look’d a thing to die for it. A being 
Whose whole existence was the pouring out 
Of rich and deep affections. I have thought 
A brother’s, and a sister's love was much. 

I know a brother’s is—for I have been 

A sister’s idol; and I know how broke 

The heart may be with its own tenderness. 
But the affection ofa delicate child 

For a fond father, gushing as it does 

With the sweet springs of life and pouring on 
Through all earth’s changes like a principle, 
Chasten’d with reverence, and made more pure 
By the world’s discipline of light and shade— 
It must be holier. 








The wind bore on 
The leaden tramp of thousands. Clarion notes 
Rang sharply on the ear at intervals , 
And the low, mingled din of mighty hosts 
Returning from the battle, pour’d from far, 
Like the deep murmur of a restless sea. 
They came, as earthly conquerors always come, 
With blood and splendor, revelry and wo, 
The stately horse treads proudly—he hath trod 
The brow of death as well. The chariot wheels 
Of warriors roll magnificently on— 
Theisfweight hath crush’d the fallen. Man is there— 
Majestic, lordly man—with his sublime 
And elevated brow, and godlike frame ; 
Lifting his crest in triumpph—for his heel 
Hath trod the dying like a wine press down ! 


The mighty Jepthah led his warriors on 

Thro’ Mizpeh’s streets. His helm was proud)y set ; 

And his stern lip curl’d lightly, as if praise 

Were for the hero's scorn. His step was firm, 

But free as India’s leopard ; and his mail, 

Whose shekels none in Israel might bear, 

Was like a cedar’s tasse} on his frame, 

His crest was Judah's kingliest. And the look 

Of his dark, lofty eye, and bended trow, 

Might quell the lion. He led on! but thoughts 

Seem’d gathering round which troubled him. 
The veins 

Grew visible upon his swarthy brow, 

And his proud lip was press’d as if with pain, 

He trod less firmly ; and his restless eye 


Glanc’d forward frequently, as if some ill 
He dared not meet were there. His home was near ; 


And men were thronging with that strange delight 
They have in human passions, to observe 
The struggle of his feelings with his pride. 
He gaz’d intensely forward. The tall firs 
Before histent were motionless. The leaves 
Of the sweet alo, and the clustering vines 
Which half concealed his threshold, met his eye 
Unchang’d and beautiful ; and one by one, 
The balsam with its sweet-distilling stems, 
And the Circassian rose, and all the crowd 
Of silent and familiar things, stole up 
Like the recovered passages of dreams. 
He strode on rapidly. A moment more, 
And he had reach’d his home ; when lo! there sprang 
One with a bounding footstep, and a brow 
Of light, to meet him. O how beautiful ! 
Her dark eye flashing like a sun-lit gem— 
And her luxuriant hair !—'’twas like the sweep 
Of a swift wing in visions. He stood still, 
As if his sight had withered him. She threw 
Her arms about his neck—he heeded not. 
She call’d him “ Father”—but he answered not. 
She stood and gazed upon him. Was he wroth? 
There was no anger in that blood-shot eye. 
Had sickness seized him ? She unclasp'd his helm, 
And laid her white hand gently on his brow, 
And the large veins felt stiff and hard like cords 
The touch arous’d him. He raised up his hands 
And spoke the name of God, in agony. 
She knew that he was stricken, then ; and rush'd 
Again into his arms; and with a flood 
Of tears she could not bridle, sobb’d a prayer 
That he would tell her of his wretchedness. 
He told her—and a momentary flush 
Shot o’er her countenance ; and then the soul 
Of Jepthah’s daughter wakened ; and she stood 
Calmly and nobly up, and said ’twas well— 
And she would die. : cae 
The sun had well nigh set. 

The fire was on the altar ; and the priest 
Of the High God was there. A wasted man 
Was stretching out his wither’d hands to heav’n, 
As if he would have pray’d, but had no words— 
And she who was to die, the calmest one 
In Israel at that hour, stood up alone 
And waited for the sun to set. Her face 
Was pale, but very beautiful ; her lip 
Had a more delicate outline, and the tint 
Was deeper ; but her countenance was like 
The majesty of angels. 

The sun set— 
And she was dead—but not by violence. Roy. 

Recorder & Telegraph. 
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Lawcuace InstiTuTION. First Report. Mo- 
tives for establishing the Institution. In giving 
an account of the proceedings of the institution 
during the first year, it seems necessary to 
refer to the circumstances which gave rise to 
its establishment. It was observed by some 
persons, deeply interested in the propagation 
of christianity among the heathen, that though 
provision had been made for sending forth 


missionaries to various countries, and printing 





CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


and publishing the sacred scriptures for their 
use, no effectual means had yet been offered 
for imparting a knowledge of the languages 
spoken in those countries, to the persons thus 
destined to proceed to them as religious in- 
structers. Some of the missionary societies 
possessed seminaries and places of instruc- 
tion for their students ; but in these the oppor- 
tunities for acquiring oriental, and other for- 
eign languages were necessarily limited. The 
Church Missionary Institution at Islington had, 
indeed, the advantage of the great powers 
and talents of Professor Lee of Cambridge ; 
but his attendance there was confined to par- 
ticular seasons ofthe year ; and, on the whole, 
it was not to be imagined, that one man, how- 
ever powerful, connected with one institution, 
however extensive, should suffice for the work 
of instructing those numerous messengers of 
the gospel, who are sent out, year after year 
from this favored land, among all people, na- 
tions, and tongues. 

There existed, moreover, no distinct provi- 
sion for the very important object of preparing 
elementary works in the different languages in 
which such assistance is, or may become nec- 
essary. That such books should exist, and 
should be easily accessible to the student, is a 
point of obvious and first rate importance. 

This being the state of things, it seemed 
much to be desired, that a separate establish- 
ment should be formed, which might direct its 
efforts to these particular departments alone ; 
its object being to furnish such means as 
might be accessible, for communicating instruc- 
tion in foreign Janguages to missionaries and 
others engaged in similar pursuits, without 
distinction of the society or institution with 


which they might be connected. 
Lon. Miss. Reg. 


Irish Lancuace. There is something in 
the situation of Ireland, which puts peculiar 
difficulties in the way of circulating the scrip- 
tures. We are bound, therefore, to ofier 
them in that form which will best mect the 
prejudices and gain the affections of the peo- 
ple. I have no hesitation in saying, that the 
way of all others the most efliectual to induce 
them to stand against opposition on this sub- 
ject, is, to give them the scriptures in their 
own language. Were | to state some of the 
circumstances which have come to my knowl- 
edge, of the way in which the poor Irish have 
exhibited their opinion of the value of the 
Irish scriptures, it would make you smile ; but 
it will turn to good account.* ‘They think that 
Satan cannet understand Irish, and cannot 
speak it. In 1812, Di: Dewar travelled among 
the people who speak Irish; the Gaelic and 
Irish tongues being nearly the same, he could 
preach in Irish, when the whole country use, to 
come and hear him: but the amusing part of 
it was this—he could not pursuade them that 
he was not a priest, because they thought it 
impossible that a Scottish minister could 
preach in Irish. He was much struck with 
the good nature of the people; if he asked 
his way to any place in English, they would 
tell him very civilly; but if he asked in Irish, 
they would run along with him. A good man 
once said of an Irish prayer, ‘‘ My heart flies 
up with it.”” Ina part of Ireland where I hope 
the labors of this society will do some good, 
a gentleman went to al apple-stall to buy ap- 
ples ; and, concluding from the appearance of 
the people that they were Irish, he spoke to 
them in that language; and the consequence 
was, that they would not take a farthing for 
the apples—it was enough that he spoke Irish. 
Here was the heart of the people ; and do not 
such facts show that we do right in giving 
them the scriptures in this tongue, and thus 
removing the barriers which have been placed 

in the way of their spiritual good ? 
Rev. R. Daly—at the Lon. Irish Soc. Ann. 


Striking instance at Huaheine, of the sense of 
Justice introduced by Christianity. 

In the autumn of 1822, the Queen of Tahi- 
ti, the widow of Pomare, visited Huuaheine.— 
Her attendants, who followed in her train 
from ‘Fahiti, requiring a piece of timber, she 
directed them to cut down a bread-fruit-tree 
growing in the garden of a poor man; _her or- 
ders were obeyed, and the tree carried away. 
Teuhe, the owner of the spot on which it 
stood, returned in the evening to his cottage, 
saw that the spoiler had been there ; the stump 
was bleeding, and the boughs lay strewed 
around; but the stately trunk was gone. In- 
formed by his neighbors that the Queen’s men 
had cut it down, he repaired to the magistrate 
of the district, and lodged a complaint against 
her majesty the Queen. The magistrate di- 
rected him to come to the place of public jus- 
tice the following morning at sunrise, and sub- 
stantiate his charge; he afterward sent his 
servant tothe Queen, and invited her attend- 
ance at the same hour. The next morning, 
the missionary residing there went downto 
witness the proceeding: and as the sun rose 
above the horizon, Ori, the magistrate, was 
sitting in the open air, beneath the spreading 
branches of a venerable tree ; on a finely wo- 
ven mat, before him sat the Queen, attended 
by her train; beside her stood the native pea- 
sant ; and, around them all, what may be term- 
ed the police-officers. Turning to Teuhe, 
the magistrate inquired for what purpose they 
had been convened. The poor man said, that 
in his garden there grew a bread-fruit-tree, 
whose shade was grateful to the inmates of his 
cottage ; and whose fruit, with that of those 
which grew around, supported his family for 


] five or seven months in every year; but that 


yesterday, some one had cut it down, as he 
had been informed, by order of the Queen ; he 
knew that they had laws; he had thought that 
those laws protected the poor man’s property, 
as well as that of Kings and Chiefs; and he 
wished to know whether it was right that, 
without his knowledge or consent, the tree 
should have been cut down. The magistrate, 
turning to the Queen, asked if shé had order- 
ed the tree to be cut down; she answered, 
“Yes.” He then asked if she did not know 
that they had laws, she said, “ Yes;” but 
she did not know that they applied to her.— 
The magistrate asked, if in those laws, (a copy 
of which he held in his hand,) there are any 
exceptions in favor of Chiefs, or Kings, or 





Queens. She answered “ No ;” and despatch- 
ed one of her attendants to her house, who 
soon returned with a bag of dollars, which she 
threw down before the poor man, as a recom- 
pence for his loss, “ Stop,” said the Justice, 
“we have not done yet.” The Queen began 
to weep. “ Do you think it right that you 
should have cut down the tree without asking 
the owner’s permission?” continued the mag- 
istrate. ‘‘ It was not right,” said the Queen. 
Then turning to the poor man, he asked,— 
“ What remunerationgo you require ?” Teuhe 
answered, “If the dices is convinced that it 
was not right to take a little man’s tree with- 
out his permission, [ am sure she will not do 
so again. I am satisfied—I require no other 
recompence.” His disinterestedness was ap- 
plauded—-the assembly dispersed—and after- 
ward, I think, the Queen sent him, privately, 
a@ present equal to the value of his tree. 
Rev. Mr Ellis, at the Bible So. Ann. Lon. 


High value put on the Scriptures by the Georgi- 
ans and Society Islanders. 


By these people, the Bible is highly valued, 
and earnestly sought. At one time it was 
thought desirable to distribute tracts; some 
were translated, and shown to the natives; 
they asked if they were parts of the Word of 
God, or merely the word of man; we told 
them they were designed to illustrate or en- 
force parts of the sacred scriptures, though 
they were only the writings of men. ‘Stop, 
then,” said the natives ; ‘‘ give us all the word 
of God first, and then the writings of men.” 
There is nothing which they so much desire, 
as the parts of the scriptures published in their 
language ; they bring the produce of the soil 
to pay for them; as a small price equal to the, 
value of the paper, &c. is always required ; 
and when a man wants a copy, who has not 
the means of paying, he will most cheerfully 
work for it. The scriptures are their constant 
companions, when they voyage from one island 
to another, or travel to different parts of the 
sume island ; they are not much concerned to 
carry their provisions, their changes of appar- 
el, or articles of curiosity, but invariably carry 
their books ; even when they leave their houses 
in the morning to work in the mountains, and 
expect to return in the evening, they freqent- 
ly carry their books, that during the hour 
of rest at mid-day, they may read the holy 
scriptures ; I do not think, in my various jour- 
neys among the islands, since the natives have 
possessed the scriptures, that I ever met a 
party travelling which had not their books 
with them, carefully wrapped in native cloth, 
or deposited in a little basket made on pur- 
pose to containthem. One stormy day, when 
the tempest howled and the foaming surf roll- 
ed dreadfully on the shore, I saw a canoe in 
distress outside the harbor, about two miles 
from the beach ; I directed some natives in the 
neighborhood to take a iarge canoe, and go 
to their assistance ; on reaching them, they 
found the canoe full of water, and the men in 
the sea, supporting themselves om their pad- 
dies, and swimming towards the shore; they 
took the natives on board their large canoe, 
and towed the small one to the beach; when 
they landed, I met them; and asked if they 


had been in danger; they said “ Yes ; they 
wero afraid of the sharks, and fearful lect thoir 


canoe should sink.” [I asked them what they 
thought when the sea began to fill their ca- 
noe; they said, they thought of their books, 
and were only concerned to keep them dry ; 
pointing at the same time to the canoe, where 
their gospels carefully wrapped up in native 
cloth, were tied to the top of the mast, in or- 
der to secure them from the spray of the sea ; 
thus their books were preserved, while their 
apparel was completely spoiled by the salt 
water. On another occasion, a native of Hu- 
aheine lay down on his mat in the evening; 
and, by the light of a rustic lamp made of a 
cocoanut shell, read in one of his books till 
he fell asleep; the lamp burnt down—the 
house took fire—and, awaked by the flames, 
he sprang from his mat, and ran out of doors; 
in a moment he recollected that his book lay 
on the mat where he was sleeping; he rushed 
through the flames; and though scorched in 
several parts of his body, retreated not till his 
books, which were copies of tiie gospels, were 
secured ; all his other property was consumed. 
Ib. 

Wispom anp Kinpness oF Provipence.— 
Saint Pierre, in his Studies of Nature, says, 
that amidst the burning sands of Africa, there 
is a plant, whose leaf, twisted round like a cru- 
et, is always filled with a large glass full of 
water ; the gullet of this cruet, is shut by the 
extremity of the leaf itself to prevent the wa- 
ter from evaporation. In some other districts 
of the same country is a large tree, which the 
negroes call boa, the trunk of which, being of 
a prodigious bulk, is hollowed out like a cis- 
tern. During the rainy season, it is filled with 
water, which continues fresh and cool in the 
greatest heats, by means of the tufted foliage 
which crowns its summit. In some of the 
parched rocky islands of the West Indies there 
is also found atree called the water lianne, so 
full of sap, that a single branch of it being cut, 
as much water is immediately discharged as a 
man requires at a draught, and it is perfectly 
pure and limpid. 


Oarus—aAt the recent cession of Malacca to 
this country, among the ceremonies which took 
place onthe occasion, was the administration 
of the oaths of allegiance which displayed a 
singular diversity of sects and nations. The 
chief of the Chinese settlers approached an 
altar with a living cock iu his arms, and, having 
gone through a series of prayers, proceeded 
to cat its throat and to make a libation with its 
blood, hopiag that his own might, in like man- 
ner, be poured out should he ever be wanting 
in fidelity to his new sovereign. The leader 
of some Hindoos, who had been naturalized 
for many generations in Malacca, reverentially 
approaching the commissioner, swore by the 
veracity of the priest, by the horse, the ele- 
phant, the arms, the accoutrements of the sol- 
dier, and by the merchandise of the trader, 
that he and his followers would be faithful ; 
and imprecated the direst curses on the head 
of the mechanic and servile man who would 


break the compact. The Superior Malayan 





being a Mahommedan, swore by “ one God 
and Mahomet his prophet,” sealing his oath 
on his Koran. Next came various Christian 
denominations, who by the simplicity of their 
modes of adjuration furnished a remarkable 
contrast to the riteso¢ paganism. Ch, Obs. 


InrerestTinG AnecpoTe. A lady in Bristol, 
(Eng,) deeply impressed with the importance 
of the Bible Society, determined to make per- 
sonal application in its bepalf to an elderly gen- 
tleman of her acquaintance, who possessed 
much wealth but never contributed to objects 
of this nature. She was told by her friends it 
would be in vain, but this did not shake her 
resolution. She called and presented the case, 
exhibiting all the documents calculated to pro- 
mote her object. ‘They produced no impres- 
sion. She then reasoned with him, but with- 
out effect. At length she asked him the ques- 
tion, “* Have you a Bible, Sir?’ “ Yes,” 
‘* What would induce you to part with it?” “I 
would not part with it on any consideration.” 
‘* Sir,” said she, ‘‘ there are thousands in this 
land who are destitute of that which you pro- 
fess to prize so highly. A trifling portion of 
your property would supply a fellow creature 
with the book which you would not part with 
on any consideration.”” This appeal produced 
the desired effect. The gentleman however 
concealed his feelings, and simply, asked with 
an air of indifference, ‘‘ What do you think I 
ought to give!” Supposing that he was bal- 
ancing between a small sum and an absolute 
refusal, she replied, ‘‘ We receive any sum, Sir, 
however small.”’ He then went to his bureau, 
took a bag of guineas and began very deliber- 
ately to count them upon the table—one, two, 
three, four, and so on. After he had proceed- 
ed some time in this way, the lady, presuming 
that he had forgotten the subject on which she 
came, and was engaged in other business, ven- 
tured to interrupt him with the remark that 
her time was precious, and that if he did not 
intend to give, she begged to be informed, that 
she might solicit elsewhere. ‘ Have patience 
for a few minutes,” he replied, and proceeded, 
till he had counted seventy-three guineas.— 
‘« There madam,” said he, ‘‘ There is one guin- 
ea for every year that I have lived ; take that 
for the Bible Society.” —.V. Y. Obs. 


+--+ @QO~— 
THE HAPPY MATCH. 

‘* Now,” said Harry Hemphill to his young 
wife, when they went to house-keeping, “ its 
my business to bring money into the house— 
and yours to see that none goes foolishly out of 
it.” This was the agreement with which they 
set forward in the world. He chose her first, 
because he loved her, and in the second place 
because he knew she was sensible, economical 
and industrious—just the reasons which influ- 
ence a sensible man in his choice now. And 
he thought it best that each should have a 
distinct sphere of action. Their interests were 
one and indivisible; consequently each had 
the same motives to act well the allotted part. 
His business called for his whole attention ; 
he wished therefore to pursue it undestracted 
by other cares; for himself he looked for hap- 
piness only at home; there he expected a 
supply for all his wants, and he was of course 
not disposed to spend any thing abroad, in 


pursuit of what he thought every reasonable 
man ought to look for in the bosom of his own 


family. Her duties being all domestic, she 
was able to compass them the better by turn- 
ing her whole attention to them. Her hus- 
band’s business doing habits; his temperate 
and correct life, had all the power of example ; 
increasing her esteem, and doubling her anxi- 
ety to deserve his. They had married without 
waiting to get rich. They neither distrusted 
Providence nor each other. With little besides 
health and a disposition to improve it ; they 
nevertheless had _ that strong confidence of fi- 
nal success which prudent resolutions. inspire 
in those who feel thatthey have persevered 
enough to adhere tothem. Thus they began 
the World. ‘To attach a man to his home, it 
is necessary that home should have attractions. 
Harry Hemphill’s had. There he sought re- 
pose after the toil and weariness of the day ; 
and there he found it. When perplexed, and 
low spirited, he retired thither, and amid the 
soothing influence of its quiet and peaceful 
shades, he forgot the heartlessness of the 
world, and all the wrongs of men. When 
things went ill with him, he found always a so- 
lace in the sunshine of affection, that in the do- 
mestic circle beamed upon him and dispelled 
every cloud from his brow. However others 
treated him—there, all was kindness, and con- 
fidence and affection ; if others deceived him, 
and hypocrisy with its shameless face, smiled 
on him to delude and injure him ; there, all 
was sincerity ; that sincerity of the heart which 
makes amends for suffering, and wins the 
troubled spirit from misanthropy. 

Nothing so directly tends to make a good 
wife, a good housekeeper, a good domesiic 
economist, as that kindness on the part of the 
husband which speaks the language of appro- 
bation, and that careful and well directed in- 
dustry which thrives and gives strong promise 
that her care and prudence will have a profita- 
ble issue. And Mary Hemphill had this token 
and this agsurance. . 

Harry devoted himself to business with 
steady purpose and untiring zeal; he obtained 
credit by his plain and honest dealing; cus- 
tom by his faithful punctuality and constant 
care; friends by his obliging deportment and 
accommodating disposition. He gained the 
reputation of being the best workman in the 
village ; none were ever deceived who trusted 
to his word. He always drove his business a 
little beforehand, for, he said “things go bad- 
ly when the cart gets before the horse.” | 
noticed once a little incident which illustrated 
his character—a thrifty old farmer was ac- 
costed in the road at the end of the village 
by a youngster, who was making a great dash 
in business, and wanted to loan a few hundred 
dollars. The wily old man was perfectly ig- 
norant of where it could be had, and sidled 
off from him as soon as he could. He rode 
directly down to Hemphill’s and told him he 
had a few hundred dollars to loan, and wished 
he would take it; the payments should be 
easy; just as would suit. Indeed, replied 
Harry, you have come to a bad market. I 
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| have a little cash to spare 


; myself, and hay 
been looking round these two weeks for a suet 
as ergy of putting it out. 
© tiarry was prospering in his i- 
ness, all went like clock sock na home i ae 
family expenditures were carefully made: not 
a farthing wasted ; not a scrap lost : the fur- 
niture was all neat and useful, rather than 
ornamental ; the table plain, frugal but whole- 
some, and well spread ; little went either to 
the seamstress or tailor; no extravagance in 
dress ; no costly company keeping ; no useless 
waste of time in ceaseless visiting; and yet 
the whole neighborhood praised Mary Hemp- 
hill, and loved her; she was kind without os- 
tentation or sacrifice ; sociable, without dissj- 
pation. And while few people lived more 
comfortably, none lived more economical. 

_ The results of such management can never 
disappoint the expectations to which it looks, 
Even the angry frown of misfortune is aimost 
put at defiance. A vantage ground is soop 
gained which the storm seldom reaches. And 
the full reward comes in its proper time to 
crown the meed of lives thus spent. 

_ The music of Harry’s tools was in full play 
in the morning that I left the village, for a dis- 
tant residence. It was not yet sunrise. And 
as the coach bore me rapidly past the cool and 
quiet residence of the villager, I saw the door 
was open, and the breakfast smoking on the 
table. Mary in her neat morning dress and 
white apron, blooming in health and loveliness, 
was busy amid her household affairs, and a 
stranger who chanced to be my fellow passen- 
ger to the city observed it, and said—* there 
is a thriving family; my word for it.” And 
he ‘spoke well. There are certain signs al 
ways perceptible about those who are worki 
things right, that cannot be mistaken by the 
most casual observer. 

On my return to Alesbury, many years af- 
terwards, I noticed a beautiful country resi- 
dence on the banks of the river, surrounded 
by all the elegance of wealth and taste, rich- 
ly cultivated fields stretching themselves out 
on every side as far as the eye could reach; 
flocks and herds were scattered in every di- 
rection. It was a splendid scene; the sun 
was just setting behind the western hills; 
and while a group of neatly dressed children 
sported on the adjacent school-house green, 
the mellow notes of the flute mingled with 
their noisy mirth. ‘ There,” said an old 
friend, ‘lives Harry Hemphill; that is his 
farm ; those are his cattle ; here is his school. 
house, and these his own, and some orphan 
children of his adoption, which he educates at 
his own expense, having made a noble fortune 
by his industry and prudence, he spends his 
large income in deeds of charity, and he and 
Mary mutually give each other the credit of 
doing all this. 

My heart expanded then; it expands still, 
when I think of them, andI pen their simple 
history in the hope, that as it is entirely imi- 
table, some who read it will attempt to imi 
tate it. Trenton Emp. 








MEMOIRS OF WRIGHT. 


Se Memoirs of the Missionary Life and Labm 
ofthe Rev. Richard Wright, an English Unitaii- 


anu Missionary, written vi himself, are for sale at 81, 


Washington St. at $150 (English Edition.) These are 
sold for the benefit of the author, who is now in the 
decline of life, and who is partly dependant on the 
sale of his various publications for support. 

aug. 12. 





ORATIONS. 


fy Orations delivered on the 4th of July, by the 
Hon. Mr Quincy, of Boston, Hon. E. Everett, of 
Cambridge, Rev. .H. Coleman, of Salem, and Mr Geo. 
Bancroft, of Northampton, may be obtained at Sl 
Washington street. 3t july 29. 


DR BRADFORD'S ADDRESS. 


ae Published, at 81 Washington street, Dr 
Bradford’s Address before the Society for Sup- 
pressing Intemperance. 
ALSO.....Rev. Henry Ware’s, and Dr John Ware’ 
Address, delivered on Erecosing anniversaries. 
t july 29. 














Agents for the Christian Register. 
Bostox, DAVID REED, 81 Washington Street. 


Massacuusetts. Stephens Baker, Beverly.—N. 
Lazell, jr. South Bridgewater —James Brown, Cam- 
bridge —L. Shattuck, Esq. Concord —Daniel Reed, 
Easton.—J. A. Saxton, Esq. Greenfield —D. Andrews, 
jr. Hingham.—H. A. Breed, Esq. n—J. F. Thay-| 
er, Medford—W. Brown, Esq. , ina 
ge. meg aes oe Sandwich.—A. 

. Tannatt, Springfield——Calvin Maynard, Sterling. 
—Sleu: J. L. Medgen, Sianten-3éha Me slow, Tow 
+ ae C. Harris, Worcester.—Capt. J. Gilley, Mar- 

lehead—William Howe, New Bedford.—-Perez 
Crocker, North Bridgewater. 

New Hampsuire. John Shepherd, Amherst— 
Jacob B. Moore, Concord—Francis Grant, Exeter — 
J. W. Foster, Portsmouth. 

Maine. E. Clapp, Esq. Bath—E. Earle, Bruns- 
wick.—Glazier & Co. Hallowell—Maj. B. Palmer, 
Kennebunk —S. Coffin, E Newcastle —George 
Thacher, Esq. Saco—Daniel Kilby, Eastport. 
Connecticut. Rev. 8. J. May, Brooklyn—B. H. | 
Green, Vew Haven. 

Ruope Istanp. George Dana, Providence. 

New York. Unit’n Book Society, V. York.—Rev.| 
I.B. Pierce, Trenton. 
Pennsytvania. J. Mortimer, Philadelphia. 
Maryianp. Etting Mickle. Baltimore. 


DEPOSITORIES 


OF THE. 


American Gnitarian Assoctation. | 


Boston, DAVID REED, Generat Acent, 
81 Washington Street. 
Massacnusetts. Salem, J. R.Buffum. Concord, 
ohn Stacy. Hingham, David Andrews. Plymouth, 
A. Danforth. Yarmouth, H. G. Thacher. Worces 
ter, C. Harris. Northampton, Cephas . Spring 
field, Elisha Edwards. Greenfield, J. A. Saxton. 
New Hampsaire. Concord, J.B. Moore. Ports 
Keene, John Prentiss. 

















mouth, J. W. Foster. 
herst, 8. L. Benden. 
Maine. Hallowell, Glazier & Co. 
Ethan Earle. Eastport, Daniel Kilby. 
Connecticut. Brooklyn, 8. J. ey 
New York. New York, Barnabas Bates. 
Pennsytvania. Philade — R. H. Small. 
Sours Carotina. Charleston, M. L. Hurlbut. 
—— 
(PALL Cemmunications relative to the busine 
concerns of this paper, are to be addressed to Dav” 
Reerp, 81, Washington-street. 
ALL Communications relating to the editorial # 
partment, are to be addressed to the Editor of i 


Christian Register, care of Mr Davin Reev. r 
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Terms. Three Dollars a year, payable in 
vance. 
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